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PREFACE. 



The religious character of Freemasonry has always appeared 
in the requirement of a belief in the doctrines of the 
Existence of God and of a Future State, as indispensable 
in every member of the Brotherhood and in every 
candidate for admission into it. It is manifested also by 
the place assigned to the Book of Divine Revelation as 
the Great Light, and in many other particulars to which 
it is unnecessary here to advert. 

The two great doctrines just mentioned are the funda- 
mental doctrines of all religion. Religion can have no 
existence without them. Without a belief in the existence 
of God the very idea of religion cannot be entertained ; 
and practically, as every one must perceive who thinks at 
all of the subject, there can be no real religion where 
there is not, along with this belief, that also in a future 
state, which, however, so necessarily springs out of it, 
that the one is hardly ever to be found unaccompanied 
with the other. Belief in these doctrines is necessary to 
animate a man to those noble pursuits which it is the 
aim of Freemasonry to promote and encourage, — to supply 
to him the motives and produce in him the feelings that 
alone can make him earnest in seeking his own highest 
intellectual and moral improvement, and in exerting 
himself to promote the welfare of his fellow-men ; — it is 
necessary to make him even trustworthy, to entitle him 
to be regarded with confidence as a safe companion and 
associate. For these reasons a belief in these two great 
doctrines has by one of the ancient Landmarks been 
declared indispensably requisite on the part of every 
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express my conviction that a firm persuasion of the tWttH 
of this doctrine, as a truth of Natural Theology, being 
once reached, the natural course for an honestly inquiring 
mind is to proceed on to inquiry concerning the Bible, if 
it is in reality the book of Divine Kevelation, and thus 
concerting Christianity, if it is the true and only true 
religion, of which inquiries, fairly prosecuted, I firmly 
believe there can be but one result. 

I have been the more induced to prepare the present 
work for publication, because it is a notable fact that at 
the present time many of the most dangerous assaults 
against Christianity are directed against the first truths 
of the existence of God and of a future state. But on 
this point I deem it unnecessary to enlarge. The truth 
of the statement made is sufficiently well known to all 
intelligent and educated men. A melancholy fact it is that 
men boastful of their attainments in science and philosophy 
should seek to degrade themselves and all mankind to 
a mere highest place among brutes. What the moral 
eflfects would be if their teaching should prevail amongst 
the masses of mankind, history affords abundant evidence 
in its darkest and most terrible passages. But I have 
sought to oppose their error, not so much by discussing 
and refuting their sophistries as by direct evidence of 
the truth. 

CHALMEES I. PATON. 
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THE TWO GREAT DOCTRINES OF 

FEEEMASONEY: 

THE EXISTENCE OP GOD, AND A 

FUTURE STATE. 



-M- 



Freemasonry aims at uniting together as much as possible, 
in the bonds of Brotherhood, for mutual helpfulness and 
the improvement and happiness of all, men of different 
religious opinions. Yet it founds upon the principle that 
religion is essential to the well-being of man ; it requires 
every Brother to be faithful to his religious convictions, 
and it will have nothing to do with a man of no religion. 
To carry out this principle, and yet to make the Masonic 
Order as comprehensive as is consistent with it, every 
candidate for admission is required to profess his belief in 
two great doctrines., and only two, the Doctrine of the 
Existence of God, and the Doctrine of a Future State. 
These may be deemed, in one sense, the most essential 
doctrines of religion : they evidently lie at the very 
foundation of all religious belief, and without them there 
can be no religious hope, and no religious feeling. 
Atheism degrades man to the level of the beasts, — higher 
in kind than any other, because with higher powers of 
intelligence, but yet essentially one of the same class, and, 
like the beasts, seeking the happiness merely of a life in 
this world. Atheism is almost necessarily accompanied 

A 
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with the denial of a Future State; and, on the other 
hand, a belief in the Existence of God almost always 
leads to a belief in a Future State, which may be regarded 
as implying a belief in a judgment to come, wherein the 
nature of his own future state — its happiness or misery 
— must be determined for every man. It was natural, 
therefore, for the founders of the Masonic Order to con- 
nect these doctrines together ; and it was wise and right 
to make them the required religious creed of all Free- 
masons, as in the Ancient and Unchangeable Landmarks 
they are declared to be. It is evident that the first 
Freemasons were governed by the consideration that, 
without a belief in these doctrines, a man is not worthy 
to be trusted, as every Freemason ought to be trusted by 
his Brethren ; that the Moral Law, of which Freemasonry 
seeks to promote the observance, and of which it requires 
the strict observance by all members of the Masonic 
Brotherhood, has no hold on him ; and that his views 
place him beyond the reach of the arguments necessary 
for the enforcement of its claims, and make^him incapable 
of the entertainment of those hopes which, whilst here 
under the Cloudy Canopy, true and worthy members of 
the Masonic Brotherhood must delight to cherish. 

It is proposed, in the present work, to treat of both 
these great doctrines, showing on what proofs they rest, 
and what relation they have to all else that is in- 
culcated and deemed most important in the system of 
Freemasonry. 
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PART I. 



THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

A BELIEF in the Existence of God appears to be inherent 
in human nature. " The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God," but the general sentiment of human beings 
acknowledges the existence of a God, the Maker of all, 
and to whom all are responsible. '^ The fool hath said in 
his heart. There is no God " (Ps. xiv. i), but it is because 
of the wickedness of his heart. He wishes that there 
were no God, and tries to persuade himself that there is 
no God. God is not in all his thoughts, and he would 
fain fancy that there is no God ; he would dismiss if 
possible all idea of subjection to a higher, power, of 
responsibility, and of a judgment to come. The word 
rendered fool in our translation of the Psalms, and of the 
Old Testament Scriptures in general, really means a wicked 
man ; and thus the connection becomes apparent between 
the thought ascribed to " the fool " and the general state 
of his heart. Unable to get quit of the tormenting 
thought, that if there is a God, then there must be a 
judgment to come, and that to him it must result. in con- 
demnation, he seeks to take refuge in the notion that 
there is no one higher than himself to call him to account, 
and to bring him into judgment. Fleeing from his own 
conscience, and endeavouring to silence its voice, he is 
glad of any argument by which to put to silence that 
voice, as he fondly fancies it would be silenced for ever, 
and conscience itself destroyed without a trace of it being 
left, if it could be shown that there is no God. And then, 
he might go on in his own ways, without compunction, 
without dread, having no future before him beyond death, 
and expectijjg death as mere annihilation. 
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And this may seem pleasing for a time, when passion 
and appetite prevail, and a man so revels in sensuality, 
or is so absorbed in the pursuit of some object of desire 
to be attained by evil means, that he has no time for 
any serious thought. But real satisfaction is not thus to 
be attained. The thought of annihilation is abhorrent to 
human nature, and a man does violence to his own nature 
in trying to entertain if. Every animal instinctively 
seeks the preservation of its own life. Man seeks it ; and 
even those who are ready to profess themselves weary of 
life and of all its miseries show this instinct strongly in 
the use of means to preserve it when they seem to be 
threatened with death. But more especially does man 
dread death, because his thoughts and his wishes, his 
hopes and his fears, extend beyond this present life. The 
brute lives for the present moment, and if enjoying it, is 
satisfied according to the utmost that its nature requires. 
Not so man. He lives not for the present only, but for 
the future. He is always planning and scheming and 
hoping for the future ; it may be only for the future of the 
present world, but if so, it is a degradation of his nature, 
a limitation of himself within unnatural bounds. Hope 
is not naturally limited to the present life. It seems 
almost impossible that a man, having hope of the things 
of this present life, and not merely of immediate good, 
but of good in long future years — in having which, he 
differs from the brutes and rises above them — should have 
no hope extending beyond it. It seems almost impossible 
that a man scheming and labouring for the welfare of his 
family throughout a long period after he shall have ceased 
to be with them, and carefully fixing thp destination 
of his property, should have no thought about his own 
future beyond the hour of death. There is in every man 
a '^ longing after immortality " — a desire to be happy not 
only for a limited time, but for ever. We shrink from 
the thought of annihilation ; and only the consciousness 
of guilt and the dread of eternal punishment can reduce 
any man to the favourable entertainment of it, to the 
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regarding of himself as a mere superior and more intel- 
ligent kind of beast, that is destined to live its little while 
on the earth, and to die and disappear from the universe 
for ever. So much are the ideas of God and of a future 
state bound up with the very constitution of man's nature 
— so ineradicable in that constitution is the sense of 
responsibility in which both are implied — that it may be 
pretty confidently assumed that no man ever succeeds in 
thoroughly convincing himself that there is no God, no 
judgment to come, no future beyond the grave, however 
men, in their pride of heart, their dread of judgment, and 
their consciousness of sin, or in their mad love of sin, 
may strive to do it. 

It seems unreasonable for man to think that he is the 
highest being in the universe. When we contemplate 
the magnitude of the universe — our sun, around which 
this earth revolves as one of its planets, a million times 
larger than the earth itself, and the stars, of numbers 
beyond our reckoning, each in all probability the centre 
of a planetary system like our own — we can hardly enter- 
tain the thought, that in the whole of this vast universe 
there is no being higher or greater than man. When we 
contemplate the perfect order of the whole cosmic system, 
and think not only of the revolutions of the planets — 
our earth among them — around the sun, but also of the 
motions of the stars through space, according to laws as 
y6t unknown, but which we now know to be constant and 
extremely rapid motions, it seems impossible to believe 
that there is no intelligence contemplating all these other 
than that of the astronomers who have just begun to be 
acquainted with them, no intelligence fully comprehend- 
ing them all. Equally impossible is it, when we look upon 
the countless multitudes of organised beings on the earth, 
plants and animals, the wondrous structure of their 
frames, and their not less wondrous adaptation to each 
other, so that they all form one system as harmonious, as 
perfect in its working, and as free from disturbance and 
confusion as the planetary system itself — or when we 
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look upon the chemical constitution of the earth, and of 
all its productions, and of all the beings that enjoy life 
upon it — to think that these things have never been 
known at all to any intelligence till they were discovered 
by naturalists and chemists of recent times ; those of them 
who have made greatest progress being still well aware 
that their knowledge is very imperfect, and that much 
remains to be discovered, every new attainment in know- 
ledge increasing their sense of its imperfection. The 
notion deserves only to be rejected as utterly unreasonable ; 
and the rejection of it may be said to imply a belief in 
the existence of God. It necessarily leads to that belief; 
there is no resting-place for the mind short of it. If 
we try to imagine that there may be many intelligent 
beings presiding over different parts of the universe and 
different kingdoms of nature, each of limited knowledge, 
yet each possessed of knowledge as to what is in his own 
domain, knowledge anterior to that of man, and originat- 
ing with the very beginning of things ; we are at once 
driven from the notion that there can be such beings 
independent of each other, when we consider the harmony 
of all the parts of the universe, their relations to each 
other, and their mutual dependence on each other, the least 
and the greatest being bound together by indissoluble ties. 
We are forced to the conclusion that there must be one 
intelligence comprehending them all ; and it is an easy and 
a necessary step to the further conclusion that this is the 
intelligence of the Creator of them all, who has framed 
them in infinite wisdom, and presides over them, making 
them carry out the design for which they were made, one 
general design of vast extent and vast variety of parts. 
To the evidences of design and unity of design in the 
universe, it will be the purpose of many subsequent pages 
to direct attention, as affording proof of the Existence of 
God. The idea of design implies that of a Designer, and 
thus we are compelled to recognise the existence of a mind 
conceiving the whole scheme — a scheme of infinite wis- 
dom, which also only infinite power could execute. 
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The harmony of parts which we behold in the material 
universe, and the evident unity of the whole, lead us to a 
belief in the Existence of God, and in the Unity of God. 
All arguments, indeed, which go to prove the existence 
of a God serve also to prove that there is only one God. 
The material universe affords us a most glorious theme of 
contemplation, and when the harmony of its parts and 
their mutual relations are considered, the gloriousness of 
that theme appears far more than when we merely con- 
template the vastness of the universe, looking on the 
starry heavens and thinking of the magnitude of the orbs 
presented to our view, and the prodigious distances — incon- 
ceivable to our mind, even when we can calculate them 
and set them down in figures — by which they are separated 
from us and from each other. How astounding is the 
thought that they are all bound together by one law — the 
law of gravitation, a mutual attraction of the particles of 
matter, everywhere the same, each being attracted to each 
other by a force varying inversely as the square of the 
distance ; and that on this law all their revolutions and 
motions depend, and by it they are maintained in perfect 
regularity and order ! How wonderful that this very law 
which " guides the planets in their course " affects also 
in equal degree the most minute things upon the earth, 
determines the course of a stone throw into the air or a 
ball fired from a cannon, the fall of an apple to the ground, 
or of the drops of rain from the clouds, preserves the figure 
and solidity of the earth, keeps the sands of the desert 
and thfe waters of the ocean from flying off and wandering 
in boundless space, causes the rivers to flow from the 
mountain heights to the sea, and is so proportioned to the 
human frame, and the human frame to it, as to secure the 
stability of every man's position on the earth's surface, 
and yet makes it easy for him to move about and to act 
in every way suitable to his requirements I 

The very fact that we see the stars affords a strong 
proof of the unity of system in the whole material uni- 
verse. We see them in virtue of light proceeding from 
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them, although the distances of many of them are so great 
that, notwithstanding the prodigious velocity with which 
light travels, 195,000 miles in a second, the light by 
which we now see them must have proceeded from them 
long before the earliest historic times, nay, before man 
existed on the earth, or the earth had become suitable for 
his abode. Bu^ the great source of the light on which we 
depend for our happiness, nay, for the very possibility of 
our existence, is the sun ; and here we are called to con- 
template the harmony of parts in the universe, in the 
adaptation of the sun for giving light, and the eyes of men 
and of all animals, even the most minute, for receiving it. 
Who can imagine that these are not parts of one scheme, 
to be ascribed to infinite wisdom and power and good- 
ness ? And apart from all consideration of the wonderful 
structure of the eye, and its adaptation to the viewing of 
external objects, of those which are inconceivably remote 
as well as of those which are near, how can any one 
contemplating these things fail to recognise the unity 
of the cosmic system of which we form so small a part, 
and the proof which it affords of the existence of God ? 

Chemistry has made us acquainted with the fact that 
the elements or simple substances of which the rocks and 
soils and waters, and all the vegetable products of the 
earth, and the bodies of men and all animals are com- 
posed, are of very limited number, a few of them very 
largely prevalent, and others found in much smaller 
quantity ; some of them only in very small quantity, and 
of very rare occurrence. But chemistry has also, in its 
recent progress, become able to inform us that their com- 
binations into substances very different from what they 
are themselves are exceedingly numerous and various ; and 
further, that they enter into these combinations according 
to fixed and invariable laws ; a certain number of atoms 
of one substance combining with a certain number of 
atoms of another ; as in the case of oxygen and hydrogen, 
both gases, combining to form water, which is capable of 
being resolved again into its pristine elements, and is 
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continually being both formed and decomposed in the 
chemistry of nature. It has been also found that certain 
substances can unite in different proportions with very 
different results — one compound of chlorine and mercury, 
for example, being the useful medicine called Calomel, and 
another the deadly poison called Corrosive Sublimate, 
But it is found that in all such cases there is a definite 
relation between the compounds, so that if the one con- 
tains a greater proportion of one of the combining 
elements than the other, the number of atoms of that 
element is an exact multiple of the number in the other, 
and under no other conditions does chemical combination 
take place. If oxygen and hydrogen are mixed in the 
exact proportions requisite to form water, and fired by the 
electric spark, the result is the formation of a quantity of 
pure water exactly equal in weight to the combined gases. 
But if either oxygen or hydrogen be a little in excess in 
the mixture, only so much water will be formed as there 
is enough of the other to form, and the excess of the 
oxygen or hydrogen will remain as it was, no such thing 
being under any circumstances produced as water contain- 
ing more than its own fixed proportion of either of these 
elements. And this law extends to substances of the 
most complex nature, the compounds of compounds, even 
the exceedingly complex substances produced in the 
wondrous chemistry of animal and vegetable life, which 
no chemist has yet been able to produce in the laboratory. 
And thus nature is prevented from falling into confusion. 
How can we fail to see in this a proof of intelligence, or 
refrain from referring it to the will and wisdom and power 
and goodness of God ? 

'But science has very recently been extended by a great 
discovery, than which none more calculated to affect the 
mind with a sense of sublimity has been made since New- 
ton discovered the Law of Gravitation, and exhibited to 
men the true system of the universe. The spectroscope 
has made it appear at least extremely probable, if not 
absolutely certain, that not only the other planets of our 
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solar system, but the sun itself, nay, the distant stars, 
are composed, in part at least, of the same chemical 
elements with the earth ; and there is mnch to warrant 
the belief that, whatever variety there may be in details, 
some of the principal and most abundant elements are 
the same. By this discovery, as by the universality of 
the law of gravitation, we are led to contemplate with 
admiration the unity of that vast system of which 
the most glorious orbs of heaven are members — a fact 
on which we have seen how immovably a strong argu- 
ment rests for the existence of a God and of only one 
God. 

With reference to what has been already said of the 
attraction of gravitation, it is to be observed that this 
power of acting alone would quickly precipitate the moon 
upon the earth, and the earth and all the planets upon 
the sun. This is what is called by astronomers the centric 
petal (centre-tending) force, but it is exactly counter- 
balanced by another, called the centrifugal (centre-fleeing) 
force, which, if acting alone, would hurl them away into 
boundless space. The centripetal force draws the planets 
directly towards the sun ; the centrifugal force inclines 
them to fly out of their orbits at every moment in a 
straight line which, in mathematical language, is a 
tangent to the orbit at the point where the revolving orb 
at any particular moment is. Now, if we even leave out 
of account all the wondrousness of the law of gravitation, 
and try to rest satisfied with the explanation — which really 
does not in any way account for the law, but is merely a 
statement of it — that there is a certain mutual attraction 
of all the particles of matter existing in the universe, every 
one attracted to every other with a force inversely as the 
square of the distance : if contented simply to assume 
this law, we think by means of it to account for the 
centripetal force ; yet how a're we to account for the centri- 
fugal force ? We know of no attraction or other property 
of matter on which it depends. We know of no law of 
nature beyond itself, by which we may even seemingly 
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fexplain it. Thus the consideration of it irresistibly com- 
pels lis to refer the motions of the heavenly bodies to a 
power by which they were originally projected into space, 
exactly in such a direction and with such a force that 
being, from the first instant and continually, acted upon 
by the centripetal force of gravitation, they move with 
perfect regularity in elliptic orbits. And thus we are 
compelled to acknowledge the whole universe as the work 
of one all-wise and all-powerful Creator ; for from what 
other hand could the planets have been flung, or what 
intelligent agent in nature could have so nicely adjusted 
the force as exactly to counterbalance the other force and 
produce the desired result? 

The adaptation of all parts to each other and to the 
whole is as noteworthy in the system of nature when we 
confine our attention to the earth itself, as when we con- 
template the grand system of the universe. The harmony 
is not more perfect in the relations between the sun, the 
planets, and their satellites, than that which we find sub- 
sisting upon the earth, whether we direct our thoughts to 
inanimate or to animate nature, or to their relations to each 
other — the adaptation of the earth to plants and animals, 
that of the vegetable and animal kingdoms to each other, 
and that of all to the wants of man. The influences of 
the sun and moon upon the earth are essential to animal 
and vegetable life. The influence of the moon is far less 
powerful than that of the sun, but to it we owe the tides, 
by which the waters of the sea are kept in continual 
motion, and their stagnation prevented to a degree for 
which all the action of winds would not suflSce. With- 
out heat there could be no life. The heat the earth 
receives is from the sun ; the light is also mainly from 
the sun, that of the moon being merely a reflection of 
his, and that of stars, which is their own and underived, 
having no appreciable nor known value in so far as the 
conditions of life upon the earth are concerned. The 
light and heat which we obtain from wood, coal, and 
other combustible substances, must be referred to the 
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influence of the light and heat of the sun either in 
our own age or in past ages ; coal being the fossilised 
trees and plants of periods long anterior to the existence 
of man, a provision for his wants which it is contrary 
to reason not to refer to the beneficence and wisdom 
of a Creator, and which, therefore, must be regarded 
as in itself a strong proof of the great doctrine now under 
our consideration. 

Let us pursue this subject a little. Let us think 
of the influence of the sun's rays in producing evapora- 
tion from the surface of all moist land, and from the 
surface of water wherever it is, but above .all from 
the vast expanse of the sea, and of the effects of this 
evaporation in making the air fit for the respiration of 
man and of all land animals, and in providing for the 
continual supply of water to streams and rivers, which 
make the earth fertile even in regions where rain seldom 
or never falls, besides affording channels for beneficial 
commerce between one district and another along their 
course. If the atmosphere were perfectly dry, no lungs 
could breathe it, no animal could live in it ; nay, vegetable 
life would cease, every leaf would wither — as is to a great 
extent the case during the dry ceason in som^ tropical 
countries — and the earth would be a mere desolate wilder- 
ness. The atmosphere, however, always contains a certain 
quantity of water in the state of invisible vapour — as it 
were in solution — and the greater the heat of the atmos- 
phere the greater the quantity of water which it is capable 
of containing in this state.* The water is supplied by 
evaporation, chiefly from the surface of the sea, and 
especially within the tropics ; and the water suspended in 
the atmosphere above tropical oceans is wafted by winds 
to far inland regions and to the colder parts of the earth. 
As the air cools, the water condenses into minute particles 
which form mists and clouds, and as the air is further 
cooled, these gather into drops, and descend in rain. The 
density of the atmosphere diminishing as the height above 
the level of the sea increases, the temperature becomes 
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lower — ^because the particles of the atmosphere being 
fewer within the same space, as within each cubic inch or 
each cubic foot, and each receiving and holding just as 
much of the sun's heat as it would where the air is 
more condensed, the whole amount of heat in a cubic inch 
or foot is less — and the air parts with the moisture which 
it is no longer capable of retaining in suspension in its 
former invisible state. The summits of mountains receive 
much of this moisture in the form of rain^ or congealed 
into snow, and thus the rivers are perpetually fed. The 
Psalmist says of the waters, in language perfectly 
harmonious with all the discoveries of modern science : 
** They go up by the mountains, they go down by the 
valleys, unto the place which Thou hast founded for them " 
(Ps. civ. 8). Thus a perpetual circulation is kept up, not 
a drop of water being lost, and the water is made to 
serve the most important purposes in fitting the earth for 
the production of plants and the support of animal life ; 
the dry land is made verdant and fertile, and whilst mul- 
titudes of inferior creatures live and enjoy the utmost 
happiness of which their natures are capable on almost 
every part of the earth's surface, man also finds on it a 
suitable habitation and abundant means of subsistence. 
Here is surely no result of blind chance, but an arrange- 
ment which must be ascribed to design, which shows the 
existence of an infinitely wise and good Architect of the 
universe. 

Similarly we see a marvellous adjustment of parts to 
each other, not only in the structure of every plant and 
animal, but in the mutual relations of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Let us consider, first, these mutual 
relations. We may extend our view to the third kingdom 
of nature, the mineral kingdom, and take notice of the 
adaptation of inorganic matter to the support of vegetable 
and animal life. We have seen something of this already, 
in the arrangements for the continual supply of moisture 
to the atmosphere that animals may be able to breathe 
it, and that plants may live and flourish. But the earth 
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does not seem to have had originally a fruitfal soil. The 
soils now fertile and productive owe their fertility in 
great part to the decay of plants and the decomposition of 
the bodies of animals that have lived in former ages, and 
they are still becoming richer by this process continually 
going on, by the conversion of inorganic matter into 
organic, and the addition of more and more of it, after 
this transformation, to the soil; life and death of plant 
and of animal, growth and decay, jointly contributing to 
this end. Even their mineral constituents were not always 
in form such as now. Sands, clays, and loams have all been 
formed from rocks, partly through the action of fire and 
partly through the action of water, during the prodigiously 
long periods, the duration of which geologists do not pre- 
tend to determine, but the number of which and the order 
of their succession one to another they have been able in 
some measure to point out. And the ashes of volcanoes 
still add to the soil where they fall, and the waters still 
wear away the rocks in their course from the mountain- 
tops to the sea, so that without any portion of the habit- 
able surface of the earth being denuded of soil, new depo- 
sits of sand and mud are made at the mouths of rivers — 
alluvial land in process of formation. The first organised 
creatures — that is, creatures having life, either vegetable 
or animal — were probably of those lowest kinds of plants 
that float in water or are found in and on the mud at its 
bottom. In like manner the first land plants were pro- 
bably lichens, such as still grow even on the hardest rocks, 
forming a crust upon them and accelerating the process 
of disintegration which the weather causes — or the chem- 
ical and mechanical agencies of air and water, and heat 
and cold, showers, storms, snows, frosts^ hot days of 
summer, &c. ; the lichens deriving their subsistence 
partly from the rock and partly from the atmosphere 
and the moisture which it brings to them, then by 
their decay forming the rudiments of a soil in which 
plants of a higher kind can grow. The formation of 
soil by such means must necessarily have been a very 
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slow pfocesi^, and long ages must have elapsed ere there 
could be anywhere on the earth's surface a soil fit for the 
highest kinds of plants, for the trees of the forest, or even 
the grass of the field. The process, however, certainly 
became accelerated after plants of a higher kind and 
larger growth than the rock- encrusting lichens made their 
appearance. 

It may safely be assumed that plants preceded animals 
in point of time, the lowest kinds of them existing on the 
earth before the lowest kinds of animals ; because all the 
food of animals is directly or indirectly derived from the 
vegetable kingdom. But the difference in point of time 
could not be long, because the chemical relations subsist- 
ing between the animal and vegetable kingdoms are such 
that they are mutually dependent one upon the other. 
Plants could not long subsist without the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, which, although only about one- 
thousandth part of its volume, is of vast importance in 
the scheme of nature. Plants imbibe carbonic acid, the 
higher plants through multitudinous minute openings 
(stomata^) in their leaves and in all green parts of their 
surface; and decomposing it into carbon and oxygen, 
they appropriate the carbon with part of the oxygen to 
themselves for building up their own frames, and send 
forth most of the oxygen into the atmosphere. But the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere is mostly sent forth into 
it from the lungs of animals and through the pores of 
their skins. Some is, indeed, also emitted by volcanoes 
and some is produced by combustion, every fire adding to 
the quantity in the air around and above it. The chemical 
relation of the two organic kingdoms of nature, however, 
is substantially this, that animals deprive the atmosphere 
of oxygen, which entering their lungs or other respira- 
tory organs, is there combined with carbon, and is sent 
forth again in that combination, in the form of carbonic 
acid ; plants imbibe the carbonic acid and decompose it, 
returning the oxygen pure to the atmosphere. And thus 

* A Greek word signifying mouths. 
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the balance of nature is kept up, the one kingdom depend- 
ing on the other ; and a continual circulation takes place, 
no particle of matter being lost, and yet each particle or 
atom of oxygen or of carbon that enters into this circu- 
lation, continually changing not only its place but its 
relations to matter of other kinds. The venous blood of 
man — the blood returning to the heart through the veins 
' — bears with it refuse from all parts of the body, the 
minute particles of which the body must be freed in order 
to its continued health and vigour; and in the lungs 
these particles meet with the air which is drawn in as 
breath, and the carbon of which they chiefly consist 
enters into combination with the oxygen of the air, the 
blood then returning purified to the heart to be propelled 
through the arteries, and to carry to every part of the 
body the materials necessary for repairing its losses, 
maintaining its vigour, and, in youth, adding to its growth. 
The case is substantially the same not only as to all the 
animals which breathe by lungs, but also as to the ani- 
mals living in water, which breathe by gills, and in fact 
animals of all kinds, whatever their organs of respiration 
are — lungs, gills, air-tubes, or mere pores of the skin. 
We may see what a change takes place in the air in the 
lungs, what a difference there is between the air drawn in 
and the air sent forth in breathing, if we blow through 
a tube into lime-water. The lime-water quickly becomes 
milky, the lime combining with the carbonic acid of the 
breath, and forming an insoluble substance, carbonate of 
lime, which soon settles at the bottom of the water as a 
white powder. This takes place far more quickly than 
if we were to pass a current of ordinary atmospheric air 
through the water. It takes place even in that case, 
because ordinary air, as has already been stated, contains 
carbonic acid; but far more quickly in the other case, 
because the air emitted from the lungs contains much 
more. The continual emission of carbonic acid into the 
atmosphere by animals would soon render it wholly unfit 
for their respiration. This was the cause of the sufferings 
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and death of the unhappy prisoners in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta ; and we see illustrations of it in a minor degree 
in the discomfort, lassitude, and headache experienced 
whenever a great number of persons are crowded together 
in an ill-ventilated room, or when too many sleep in a 
small apartment. But except in such artificially-created 
circumstances, the atmosphere never becomes too much 
charged with carbonic acid for the health of animals, and 
never has too little of it for that of plants. The balance 
is kept up. How has this balance been adjusted ? There 
is but one reasonable answer : it has been adjusted by an 
all-wise God. 

No particle of matter is ever lost. Man can no more 
annihilate than he can create; and we no more see 
annihilation taking place in the course of nature, than 
creation. If we burn a sheet of paper, it may seem that 
we have utterly put an end to its existence. Not so, how- 
ever; it only ceases to exist as a sheet of paper; part of it 
remains as an incombustible ash ; the greater part ascends 
into the air in the form of gas, or as smoke consisting of 
gas mixed with minute particles of carbon. If combus- 
tion is conducted in close vessels, in such a manner that 
all the products of the combustion, gaseous and solid, can 
be collected and weighed, their weight exactly equals that 
of the substance burned. Thus it is in nature, in all the # 
chemical changes, the combinations, and decompositions 
which are continually taking place. Not that in the 
circulation already represented as continually going on 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms all the oxygen 
taken from the air by animals, or all the carbon of the 
carbonic acid imbibed from it by plants, very quickly 
returns to it again. A considerable period may elapse 
before this is the case, during which part of the oxygen or 
the carbon has remained in the organism that took them 
up, forming part of its substance, of its tissues, or of its 
fluids or juices. In some cases, as in the wood of trees, 
which may subsist little changed for centuries after the 
tree is dead, the period may be a very long one. But this 

B 
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only shows in a more admirable manner the wisdom with 
which all has been arranged, provision being fally made 
for what might, to our limited faculties, readily appear as 
an insuperable diflSculty. And if we find carbonic acid to 
be sent into the atmosphere from other sources — already 
indicated — than the respiratory and other organs of ani- 
mals, yet no disturbance of the general equilibrium is 
the result. A portion of the carbon appropriated to them- 
selves by plants goes, on their decay, to the enrichment 
of the soil, forming humus or vegetable mould, by the 
addition of which the soil tends to become continually 
more and more enriched, whether in the forests, where 
leaves and trees themselves fall and rot, or in fields 
manured by the farmer, who for almost all soils finds 
farmyard manure — consisting in great part of partially 
decomposed hay and straw — extremely beneficial. Every 
fact connected with the subject affords new evidence of 
goodness and wisdom ; and the problem presented to the 
mind can only be solved by the doctrine of the existence 
of God. 

Thus, also, the water taken into the animal or vegetable 
system is not all speedily returned again to the earth or 
the atmosphere. Much of it is so, but a considerable part 
is retained, entering into the composition, not only of the 
fluids essential to animal or vegetable life, as the blood of 
animals and the sap of plants, but even into that of the 
solid tissues. A human body, or the body of any animal, 
completely desiccated, has a weight very small in com- 
parison with what it originally had. Of many vegetables, 
nine-tenths of the whole substance consists of water. The 
water in a turnip amounts to about ninety-six per cent, 
of the whole. A certain portion of the water seems also 
to be decomposed, its constituents entering into other 
combinations, to form different parts of the animal or 
vegetable structure, or different products of animal or 
vegetable life. All parts and products both of plants and 
of animals consist mainly of four elements — oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen; the first three being 
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always present, the latter, not always, but frequently, in the 
products of vegetation, and always in those of animal life. 
Water is capable of supplying the oxygen and the hydrogen, 
the latter, as well as nitrogen, being also obtained from 
ammonia, which is always present in very small quantities 
ill the atmosphere, forming about one io,oooth part of its 
volume. Ammonia is given forth by many animal products, 
and gives much of their value to some of the most useful 
manures. Here is a very complex system, which might 
be thought likely to get into confusion. But it does not. 
All the parts of it are well adjusted, so that they fit each 
other admirably, and the balance of nature is as perfectly 
maintained as if it depended upon nothing but that great 
general circulation of water already described as continu- 
ally carried on by evaporation, the fall of rain, and the 
flow of streams. And does not all this compel us t6 
recognise the existence of a Being who comprehends it all, 
every principle and every detail, all thai man has yet 
discovered and all that he has not yet discovered, by whom 
all has been planned in wisdom, and is maintained always 
in what, for want of a better phrase, we may describe by 
that familiar on^^ perfect working order? At every step 
as we proceed, we are compelled to pause and to exclaim 
again, with ever-increased admiration and awe, in the old 
beautiful words of the Psalmist, " Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made them all " 
(Ps. civ. 24). 

If we turn now to the more particular contemplation 
of the structure of organised beings, those which have life, 
which are brought into existence, grow, decay, and die, 
we find proofs continually multiplying of the existence 
of a Being who is the Creator of them all. We find no 
possibility of reasonably accounting for the wondrous 
wisdom apparent in the structure of every plant and 
animal, the multitude and variety of their organs, and 
the adaptation of all the organs to each other, but in ad- 
mitting the truth of what we read in the first chapter of 
Genesis ; ^^ And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
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and herb yielding seed, after his kind, and the tree yield- 
ing fruit, whose seed is in itself, after his kind. . . . And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. . . . And God 
said. Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth, 
after his kind: and it was so" (Gen. i. 1 1, 20, 24). 

But here, at the very outset, we meet with the wonderful 
phenomenon of life, and of two kinds of life essentially 
very distinct — animal life and vegetable life — which yet 
have much in common, so that a common term, life, is 
fitly employed to designate both. The difference, how- 
ever, is very great between the life of a plant and the life 
of an animal, especially in this, that animals have a certain 
consciousness and a sensibility of pleasure and pain, which 
even the lowest seem in some degree to possess, whilst no 
plant, even of the highest description, appears in the least 
degree to possess anything of this kind, — the sensitiveness 
of plants, remarkably notable, for example, in the leaves 
of the sensitive plant, and the stamens of the barberry, 
seeming to be entirely due to other causes, as is the 
general sensitiveness of leaves and flowers to light ; and 
no plant exhibiting any trace of a nervous system like 
that with which all the sensibility of animals is connected. 
Another distinction, even more important, but more diffi- 
cult to observe accurately in the lowest kinds of animals, 
is that animals have a will, and are capable of voluntary 
motions, many of them moving at will from place to place 
by means of organs — feet, wings, fins, &c., &c., — specially 
adapted for this purpose ; others, which have no power of 
locomotion any more than plants, displaying their posses- 
sion of will in the movements of some of their organs, as 
of the tentacles which they stretch out to seize food; 
whilst plants show no signs of volition, but, in their 
growth and all the functions of their life, no more seem 
to care for themselves than the most inanimate substance. 
As we ascend higher and higher in the scale of animal 
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life, from its lowest forms to those of most complex 
organisation and most complete nervous system, the 
evidences of will and mind become more and more numer- 
ous, till at last we come to man, the most perfect of all 
animals in the mere organisation of his animal frame, and 
incomparably the highest in his intellectual endowments ; 
so that even men of science, not seemingly willing to 
make any admission that may be capable of being used in 
argument in favour of creation or of any of the doctrines 
of religion, are constrained to acknowledge that between 
the highest of the lower animals and man there is a vast 
gulf, which cannot be bridged over. 

It does not concern us here to take notice of all the 
differences between ailimals and plants, some of which, 
however, will come before us again as we pursue our 
theme ; nor to dwell upon the diflSculty which is experi- 
enced in accurately pointing out the limits of these two 
kingdoms of nature among their lowest forms, the Pro- 
tozoa (first animals) of the one kingdom, and the Pro-- 
tophytes (first plants) of the other. The subject which 
immediately presents itself to us, and must now receive 
our attention, is that of life itself. What this wondrous 
thing life is, no philosopher is able to tell, and all who 
have attempted any explanation of it have only bewildered 
themselves and those who have been weak enough to 
listen to them. Every attempt to resolve it into any of 
the known forces of material nature, or any combination 
of them, has resulted in signal failure. It is easy to 
show that life has some relation to light, and heat, and 
electricity, and chemical aflSnity; but this brings us 
no nearer to a solution of the question what it is, than 
we are when we simply contemplate the familiar truth 
that it has some relation to the corporeal frames of living- 
animals and plants, and to the conditions of the material 
world without and around them. Life is no more resolv- 
able into light, heat, electricity, or chemical affinity, or 
all of them together, than it is into oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen, the chief chemical constituents of 
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every living frame. With all the discoveries of modern 
science, life remains to us as much a mystery as it was 
to the sages of antiquity. 

Like the question what life is, the question of the 
origin of life remains still unsolved by science; and 
the only satisfactory answer to it is one from another 
source — from revelation. But this marvel and mystery 
of life, as we contemplate it, brings us perhaps more 
closely and irresistibly to the acknowledgment of the 
existence of a God than even the study of the wondrous 
scheme of the universe, the complex and yet admirably 
harmonious arrangements and adjustments of mere inani- 
mate matter. Life, a phenomenon inexplicable by us ; 
life, referred by the thinking mind to the living God, who 
has life in Himself, and is the Author of all life that 
exists in the universe from the lowest to the highest kind 
— this is rational and satisfactory. It leaves much un- 
explained, as to which our curiosity naturally inclines us 
to seek information ; but in itself it is satisfactory, and 
no other view of the subject is so. 

But an attempt has been made and persistently carried 
on to show that life has originated, does originate, or may 
possibly originate, from mere inanimate matter, acted upon 
in some way not yet known to us, by some force or forces, 
within itself or without, apart altogether from creative 
power, the forces being supposed already to exist in nature. 
The notion of spontaneous generation or equivocal gene- 
ration was in old times readily enough received. In the 
infancy of science, it was found easy to account for swarms 
of flies by supposing that the dust of the earth had 
become animated, or for a great abundance of reptiles by 
assuming the vivification of the mud of the marsh under 
the influence of the sun's rays. The dictum had, indeed, 
been enunciated by one who had studied natural science 
to better purpose than any other of his time or of many 
centuries following — the great Greek philosopher, Aristotle 
— that every animal derives its existence from an ^^^ 
ipmne animal ex ovo). As science advanced, the truth 
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of the saying began to be generally recognised, even the 
viviparous animals being no real exception to it ; * and 
the idea of spontaneous or equivocal generation was 
given up. But in our own day, amidst all the light of 
modern discovery, it has been revived; and many an 
infidel has eagerly laid hold of it, to* make use of it as 
a new argument against the Christian revelation, and 
even against the doctrine of the existence of God, or, if 
nominally admitting the possibility that there may be a 
God, to put Him far away from the world, from its creation, 
the upholding of the goodly frame of nature, and the govern- 
ment of the universe. By some this notion of the origina- 
tion of life from mere inanimate matter, by the operation 
of purely natural causes and under laws of nature con- 
tinually operating and unchangeable, has been engrafted 
on another, which refers the whole existing constitution 
of things to the operation of such causes and such laws. 
The theory of Evolution^ as it is called — the last, and it 
may be supposed the complete, development of the theory 
of Development — supposes all matter to have originally 
existed in a confused and chaotic state, in which somehow 
motion began, and matter began to accumulate into 
masses and to revolve around centres ; and thus the 
whole solar system, nay, the whole sidereal system, the 
universal cosmos^ came into its present state. It is difficult 
to argue seriously against such a wild fancy. Yet we 
may ask how the origination of motion is to be accounted 
for without admitting the existence of a God and the 
putting forth of His power? There is nothing in philosophy 
more certain — no principle that more irresistibly commands 
the assent of every mind that understands it — than the 
Newtonian law, which lies at the foundation of mechanical 
science and of physical science generally, that every body 
remains in that state of rest or of motion in which it is 
put until acted upon from without. How then is the 
origination of motion in the universe to be accounted for 
without God ? An answer to this question has not been 

* The eg£^ in their case is laUched within the uterus. 
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found, and, we may rest assured, will never be found. 
Again, the beautiful harmony of the system of the inani- 
mate material universe cannot be accounted for but by 
referring it to a Maker of infinite wisdom. We refrain, 
however, from dwelling on these points, or proceeding in 
argument concerning them. We return to the subject 
more immediately before us, the origin of life. 

The notion of the origination of life by natural causes act- 
ing on inorganic matter is no longer, in our day, presented 
for our acceptance in the old crude form in which it was very 
prevalent in unscientific ages. It strives to accommodate 
itself to the existing state of science. We are not asked 
to believe that frogs are at once generated from mud, or 
flies from dust, with their legs, their wings, their heads, 
their eyes, their mouths, and all their other organs com- 
plete. But we are asked to believe that all kinds of 
existing animals — and in like manner all kinds of plants 
— have been produced by development and natural selection 
from lower kinds, and these from lower still, so that ulti- 
mately their descent is to be referred to the lowest micro- 
scopic kinds, in which there is the least organisation, or 
in which our most powerful microscopes have as yet been 
able to detect little or none of it. And we are asked to 
believe that these lowest kinds of animals and plants are 
generated without parentage. An eminent French savant 
has earnestly devoted himself to the establishment of 
this as a truth of science, and has for this purpose made 
experiments, the conclusion to be derived from which he 
has with the utmost confidence declared to be in favour 
of it. Many have received his evidence as satisfactory, 
hailing his pretended discovery with rapture and triumph. 
It was enough for them to read the account of his 
experiments and their results. He subjected vegetable 
infusions to heat sufficient, as he thought, to destroy life, 
and every egg or germ from which life might be 
developed in the ordinary way, and took what he thought 
sufficient precautions to exclude the access of minute eggs 
or germs from without ; and he found living forms ere 
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long in the infusions. His experiments were repeated 
by others in exactly the way in which he had performed 
them, and with the same result. But it occurred to some 
of the men of science who repeated them, that it would 
be well to try the effect of varying their conditions, by 
increasing the heat to which the infusions were subjected, 
and more effectually guarding against the access of eggs 
or germs from without, these being unquestionably so 
minute as to be invisible, and readily wafted about in the 
air. They did so, and the result was that no trace of life 
appeared. And thus the much-boasted evidence in favour 
of the origination of life from inorganic matter through 
the operation of natural causes, which the learned French- 
man's experiments were thought to have supplied, having 
been found worse than worthless, we are left to conclude 
that no such origination of life takes place, or ever did take 
place ; that the lowest and most minute of living organ- 
isms derive their life from eggs or germs, and so from 
parents, like the highest and most perfect ; and that the 
origin of each kind and the first communication of life 
to matter must be referred to the wisdom, power, and 
will of a Creator. The last investigations of science 
do not shake but confirm our belief in the existence of 
God. 

It does not belong to our purpose to enter into any 
inquiry concerning the theory of Development in relation 
to organisms already living, or even in relation to man. 
It may not be easy, and we may be allowed to say that 
we do not think it possible, to reconcile it with the Bible 
or with the doctrines of Christianity. But our present 
subject is not the truth of these doctrines generally, or of 
the Christian religion ; it is merely the truth of one great 
doctrine, that of the existence of God. And to this we 
do not see that the theory of Development is essentially 
opposed. It may lead to views of God and His works, 
both of creation and providence, very different from those 
which Christianity teaches. We set that question aside 
as not strictly belonging to our theme. It leaves the 
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main arguments for the existence of God untouched — 
sinless, indeed, as they may be indirectly approached 
throjogh the only system of religion in which their proper 
place, is assigned to them, and which, in all its parts, 
perfectly harmonises with them. 

The argument for the existence of God from the in- 
stances of design apparent in the structure both of plants 
and of animals has been much dwelt upon by writers on 
natural theology; and such instances in great number 
have been adduced, each calling for admiration of the 
wisdom of the great Creator. In no work of man do we 
see more evident adaptation of means to ends than we do 
in the structure of the human body, or in that of any 
ferior animal or any plant that we may examine. It is 
the less necessary to bring forward many instances of this 
kind here, because it has been . so fully done in works 
accessible to every one, and some of which are familiar to 
all who have ever devoted their attention to such subjects. 
But instances of design and of wonderful and beautiful 
contrivance in the frames of organised and living beings 
are innumerable. Volume after volume might be filled 
with them, and the subject would not be exhausted, nor 
would our study of it seem to be at all approaching a 
termination. Even if we were to limit our inquiries to 
the human body, the case would still be the same. Every 
book on Anatomy or on Physiology is a contribution, 
however unintended, to the proof of the existence of God, 
afforded by the design and the perfection of wisdom 
apparent in His works. So is every book of Zoology, of 
Comparative Anatomy, or of Animal Physiology; every 
book of Botany or of Vegetable Physiology, that is, every 
book treating of plants, or of the structure of plants and 
the functions of their organs. And new discoveries are 
being made every day, affording fresh evidence of the 
wisdom of Him by whom each structure was designed, 
and every organ of each living organism had its place, 
form, and functions appropriated to it 

It is only by a strange perversion of reason, a wilful 
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and wicked shutting of the eyes to light, that a man can 
be an atheist, his own body being such as it is, such as he 
must perceive it to be, even although ignorant of anatomy 
and of all the sciences. But the more we study anatomy, 
the more do we perceive the truth of that old saying, 
that we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Every organism or living form in the world is entirely 
made up of organs, as arms, legs, hands, feet, toes, 
fingers, wings, fins, mouth, gullet, stomach, bowels, eyes, 
ears, bones, muscles, brain, nerves, heart, blood-vessels, 
lungs, gills, &c., &c., and these organs are made up of other 
organs, as although each finger is a separate organ, all 
the fingers of a hand are parts of that organ, the hand ; 
and organs are composed of organs each servi«g its parti- 
cular and appropriate purpose, — as an arm, for example, 
consists not only of the bones which give it strength, but 
of muscles attached to them, and of which the ofiice is to 
govern, through sinews in which they terminate, which 
are also organs, the motions of the hand and fingers, to 
say nothing of blood-vessels and of nerves. J'he very 
enumeration of the principal organs shows that the animal 
frame is extremely complex, — in man and in the lower 
animals, or at least in the higher kinds of them, — and 
leads to the thought that much skill must have been 
requisite — as we use to speak of works of human hands — 
in putting it all together, so that the mechanism should 
work well, and the whole purpose be accomplished. Bat 
as we proceed further in this subject, our admiration 
increases, "We see these organs, all most beautifully 
adapted to their proper purposes, each made up still of 
other organs. We see the mass of muscles pervaded by 
blood-vessels, in which the circulation of the blood is 
continually carried on, conveying nutriment to every 
minute cell of the whole body, and taking away from it 
also whatever, in order to continued health, it must get 
quit of. We see each principal organ, outwardly apparent 
in the bodily frame, pervaded also by nerves connected 
with the brain, the organ of sensation, of thought, and of 
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will. We find every organ to be ultimately made up of 
minute cells, the ultimate or primary organs having their 
cell-walls of exquisitely delicate membrane. And we see 
all compacted into a symmetrical and beautiful form, and 
all covered with skin, itself a most important and by no 
means a simple organ, imparting beauty to what would 
otherwise be unsightly, and at the same time protecting all 
within from heat and cold, from excess of moisture and 
from drought, besides subserving other purposes essential 
to the health of the frame. And nowhere in all the space 
included within the skin do we see a single spot, even 
the most minute, unoccupied or not occupied usefully. To 
use familiar and homely language, all within it is most 
perfectly packed together, so that no space whatever is 
lost. It is not as in a watch, where there must always be 
spaces among the wheels and other parts of the machinery 
wholly unoccupied except by air. Such is not the case in 
the animal nor in the plant. The organs are packed close 
together — the phrase must again be used — in perfect con- 
tiguity, and yet their action is unimpeded. Each does its 
work and performs its functions with perfect freedom. 

Consider the human frame. Take but such a view of it 
as may be taken by a man utterly ignorant of anatomy 
beyond what every intelligent ploughman or artisan must 
of necessity know. Look how a man stands erect. 
His backbone and the bones of his thighs, legs, and feet 
enable him to sustain this position. Is it necessary to go 
farther than this first observation to see design and 
wisdom ? But if we choose to go a little farther, we may 
perhaps inquire if the bones of a skeleton placed together 
in their proper places would stand erect in this way. No, 
even although they are joined together most properly in 
their due places, they will not stand, but fall at once to 
the ground. The equilibrium of the human body in an 
erect position depends on the muscles, not merely on 
their position and weight balancing all and keeping all 
right, but on their action, and in this a great number of 
muscles always take part And so it is in every position 
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"whicli the body assumes ; its position, even when a man 
has Iain down for rest, depends on continuous muscular 
action ; and by this also every change of position is 
effected. There are muscles to counteract the action of 
other muscles, so that as one by its contraction pulls in 
one direction, another pulls against it. One set of 
muscles is employed in opening the hand, another in 
closing it ; one set in stretching out the arm, another in 
drawing it back. And so throughout the whole frame. 
The number of muscles is very great, and many are called 
into service even in the most simple and common move- 
ments. Again, the muscles terminate in sinews, through 
which, as through ropes, they act in moving the arms, 
legs, hands, feet, &c. The muscles which chiefly govern 
the motions of the hand are not in the hand, but in the 
arm ; and so with regard to other organs. The sinews 
pass through joints, on the bones of which they move as 
on pulleys. How can a reasonable man fail to see design 
in all this, and to infer the existence of a Designer ? The 
complexity and perfection of the work proclaim in the 
strongest manner the existence and perfections of God, 
its Maker. 

Again, let us think of the joints in the body, which 
give flexibility to the whole frame, and to the limbs the 
power of their appropriate motions. If the spinal column 
were formed of one stiff bone, a man could not bend him- 
self in the least degree, could not lean forward, nor nod 
his head. The least reflection shows how admirably 
adapted to the purposes of human life is the structure of 
the spinal column, consisting of a great number of short 
vertebras jointed together, so that it is flexible throughout, 
although chiefly in the one plane in which flexibility is 
chiefly required; yet possessing, as its parts are bound 
together by the muscles which are attached to them, all 
the firmness which would belong to a single rigid bone, 
and being in the human frame as the foundation-stone of 
a building, upon which all parts depend, — all the other 
bones being attached by articulations to it, immediately, 
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or one through another, and it comparatively independent 
of them. No human contrivance equals the perfection of 
this, even thus viewed in respect of what may be called 
mechanical purposes, and independently of all other pur- 
poses which the backbone serves — that, for example, of 
containing and protecting the spinal marrow. The 
peculiar forms of the vertebrsB, and the manner in which 
they are joined and locked together, command increasing 
admiration the more that they are considered, and even 
the comparatively smooth surfaces of the vertebrea between 
the joints are made to serve the purpose of fixing them in 
their places, by affording a basis for the attachment of 
muscles, amidst which they are securely lodged, whilst 
these muscles also govern other parts of the frame ; thus, 
like many other organs of organised beings, fulfilling 
more purposes than one. The use of the spinal column, 
already referred to, of affording protection to the spinal 
marrow, which, next to the brain, is the most important 
part of the nervous system, deserves more than a mere 
allusion. Each of the vertebrae is pierced from end to end, 
so as to be a kind of thick-walled tube, through which 
the spinal marrow is prolonged from the head to the last 
of the vertebrae, and provision is made at each joint that 
nerves rising from it may pass out to various parts of the 
body, and so skilfully made that it is impossible they can 
be injured by any natural flexures of the spinal column. 
Is all this the result of mere chance ? Does it not indi- 
cate design, and the very perfection of skill, far exceeding 
that of any human mechanist ? 

The joints of other parts of the body exhibit a remark- 
able variety of contrivance, each being admirably adapted 
to the specialties of the case ; so that, for example, the 
lower limbs are capable of motion forwards or back- 
wards, but not laterally, the knee-joint admitting of no 
lateral motion at all; whilst the arm is affixed to the 
trunk of the body at the shoulder by what is called a 
ball-and-socket joint, admitting of great freedom of motion 
in various directions. It is easy to see that this gives 
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great advantage for the employment of the arm and of 
the hand, so that they may render a vast variety of ser- 
vices, of which they would be incapable if the shoulder- 
joint resembled the hip-joint or the knee-joint. The elbow- 
joint does not resemble the shoulder-joint, but admits of 
motion only in one plane, that of the arm itself, because a 
power of lateral motion at the elbow-joint is unnecessary ; 
hut the joint is so framed that the power of a twisting 
motion is given, extremely important in the use of the 
hand. How diflferent is the structure of the wrist-joint 
from that of any of these joints, or of any other joint in 
the body, except the ankle-joint, which somewhat resem- 
bles it ! Here surely we see contrivance, which we must 
refer to One who planned and brought into being the 
whole human frame. Here is not one bone jointed to 
another bone, but here is a set of organs, five in number, 
the thumb and fingers, attached to the arm. Let us 
state to ourselves the problem how these five organs, the 
thumb and fingers, should be attached to the arm, so that 
by the aid of muscles to govern their movements, and to 
keep them in their places, they should all be capable of 
motion, of moving freely within certain limits, of moving 
together or separately, as is the case in the human hand. 
How would the ingenuity of man propose to solve this 
problem? Its extreme difficulty must at once be con- 
fessed by every one capable of understanding it. But let 
us look at the structure of the human wrist, and we see 
it beautifully and simply solved, A number of small 
bones are introduced, so that the wrist-joint is extremely 
dissimilar to other joints in general ; there is a set of five 
small short bones close to the bones of the arm ; there is 
another set of five small short bones after these, and then 
to these the bones of the hand are attached, and to them 
the bones of the fingers. 

It has well been said that the human hand displays 
such excellence of design as of itself to afford unquestion- 
able proof of the existence of a God, whose work it is, 
and whose infinite wisdom has devised it. The joints of 
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the fingers, giving them great flexibility, whilst the bones 
give them sufficient strength, the muscular covering, the 
broad palm, and above all, the opposition of the thumb to 
the fingers, so essential for grasping, all command ad- 
miration. Even the finger-nails serve not only to impart 
beauty — and beauty seems to be included among the pur- 
poses of the Creator in His works — but they are useful also 
for the protection of the points of the fingers, and to fit 
them more perfectly for their purpose of prehension. 

But it is not only in respect of what may be called the 
perfection of mechanical contrivance that we are con- 
strained to admire the human hand. We must consider 
it as an organ adapted not merely to supply the animal 
wants and to suit the animal necessities of man, but as 
the apt and appropriate organ of the human mind, its 
ever ready and extremely able and accomplished servant. 
We communicate our thoughts and -feelings to each other 
not only by words, but by the eyes and by the hand. 
Movements of the hand, natural and unstudied, are often 
extremely expressive. The hand is also a substitute for the 
organs of speech to the deaf and dumb, and by the points of 
the fingers the blind read books printed for them in raised 
characters. But these are uses of the hand beneficial only 
to a small portion of mankind, although to those who are 
visited with the sore affliction of deprivation of sight or 
of the sense of hearing they are of incalculable value. It 
is to the hand, however, that we are all indebted for the 
power of preserving and communicating thought by 
writing and by printing. And it is to the hand that we 
are indebted for all that we accomplish in all the arts, in 
those which are most essential to our very existence — as 
agriculture, in those which contribute most directly and 
in the most essential particulars to our comfort, and in 
those which afford us delight by gratifying our SBSthetic 
tastes. That we are able to capture or kill beasts, birds, 
or fishes for our food, to dig the soil, to sow and plant 
and reap, to grind corn, to provide ourselves with cloth- 
ing, and to put it on, to build ourselves houses, to gather 
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branches, to cut down trees or to dig peat or coal for fuel, 
and to make fires, to construct boats and ships, to row 
them, or to manage them by sail and rudder, we owe en- 
tirely to the capabilities of the hand. To the hand we are 
indebted for all that we have ever been able to accomplish 
in engineering. Mechanical appliances, however valuable, 
still depend upon it, and without it the very machinery 
could not have been made. To the hand we are indebted 
for the power of writing and of printing and of telegraph- 
ing, and therefore for all communication of thought with 
those not actually in our company, for the transmission of 
thought from age to age, the preservation of discoveries 
and inventions, and of works of genius, and so for all the 
progress of the human race. It is needless to attempt 
an enumeration of particulars, and indeed it is well-nigh 
impossible. Those which have been mentioned are enough 
to support the general and unqualified assertion that there 
is no device of the human mind, tending in any way to 
man's advantage, comfort, or delight, from the supply of 
the simplest wants of the savage to the production of the 
grandest works of architecture, or the most exquisite 
productions of the poet, the painter, the sculptor, and the 
musician, in which the hand is not required as the servant 
of the mind. How well the hand serves the mind we see 
from the work which it has wrought, and from the con- 
fidence which every man entertains of its power to render 
still further service. The argument of Natural Theology 
here is not merely from the perfection of the human hand 
as an instrument, but also from its adaptation to the 
human mind. We see design — proof of tlie existence of 
an All-wise Designer — in the excellency of the instrument, 
but still more in the adaptation of that instrument to the 
requirements and capacities of the mind that directs it, 
and which is part of the same being with the instrument 
itself. 

Let us consider for a little the digestive system, that 
essential part of the animal frame, the set of organs by 
which food is taken into it and assimilated for its 

c 
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nourishment. First of all, we have the mouth, common 
to man with almost all the lower animals, a few of the 
very lowest only excepted. In the mouth of man, as in 
many of the lower animals, we find teeth ready for the 
mastication of the food ; but in man we find also what is 
by no means general among the lower animals, that the 
mouth is not an organ for the prehension of food. Man 
seizes his food with his hand, and by it brings it to his 
mouth. Some of the lower animals also have organs for 
the prehension of food and for bringing it to the mouth, 
as monkeys and elephants amongst the mammals^ and 
parrots amongst birds ; and amongst animals far lower in 
the scale of creation, some of the crustaceans, as lobsters, 
and crabs ; and far lower still, the Actinice and PolypeSy 
which stretch forth their tentacles for this purpose ; but 
these are exceptions to the general rule. Amongst 
animals in general, the mouth is itself the organ of 
prehension, as we see in the case of an ox feeding upon 
grass, a carnivorous quadruped seizing its prey, or a fowl 
picking up grain. But in man, the use of the hands 
alone as organs' of prehension — none even of the most 
savage tribes ever using the mouth for this purpose — has 
an important relation to his intellectual endowments and 
his superiority over all other beings that live in the world. 
The idea of a man catching his prey with his mouth 
would imply degradation beneath the position which man 
has preserved even in the lowest state to which he has 
ever been reduced. Again, man's prehension of his food 
by his hands is essentially connected with two things, 
both essentially distinguishing him from all the lower 
animals — his use of weapons and other implements to 
capture or gather his food, and his preparation of his food 
by cooking, — two things both of which belong to civilisa* 
tion and contribute to the progress of civilisation. Food 
having been conveyed to the mouth and masticated by the 
teeth, is swallowed, and passes into the stomach. It does 
not belong to our purpose to enter into anatomical or 
physiological details; and it is enough to refer in a 
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general way to the digestion which takes place in the 
stomach and bowels ; the provision made for its assistance 
by the secretions of the stomach itself and of subsidiary 
organs, as the tongue and lips, the pancreas and the liver ; 
the absorption of the portion of the digested food that 
is fit for the nourishment of the frame by the lacteals, to 
be conveyed to a vessel which, after a long course, pours it 
into the great vein that brings back the circulating blood 
to the heart ; and the ejection from the body of the portion 
of the digested food which is incapable of assimilation, and 
which, if any of it got into the blood, would be poisonous 
^and not nutritious to the frame. But even in this general 
and imperfect statement of the facts of the case, who can 
fail to see abundant evidence of contrivance or design, 
or, in other words, of the employment of means for the 
accomplishment of an end? Whilst the food undergoes 
inastication in the mouth, it is mixed with saliva, secreted 
from glands in the tongue and lips; and a due mixture of 
it with saliva is essential to its proper digestion. And 
these glands are so excited to activity by the presence of 
food in the mouth, or even by the sight or thought of it, 
that when it is most needed, the secretion of saliva takes 
place more abundantly than at other times. But digestion 
is further assisted by the peptic juice, secreted by the 
stomach itself, and by the pancreatic juice, secreted by 
the pancreas; and in the further progress of the food 
through the alimentary canal it is mixed with bile 
secreted by the liver ; and all these secretions are necessary 
to its proper digestion, that it may afford nourishment 
to the frame. Whether is it most reasonable to say that 
the tongue and lips were furnished with glands for the 
secretion of the saliva by One who knew both the fitness 
of the secretion for increasing the digestibility of the 
food, and in like manner that the stomach was made to 
produce its secretion, and the pancreas and the liver were 
placed in the body that they might produce their secretions ; 
or to say that these things happened so to be, the glands 
in the lips and tongue producing just the secretion needed, 
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the pancreas and the liver somehow existing and pro- 
ducing the very secretions needed ? Does riot the denial 
of the existence of a God involve absurdities ? Do we not 
see in this digestive system, to which we owe the continu- 
ance of our lives from day to day, as indeed in every part 
of our being and of nature around us, evidence of the 
handiwork of One who knew from the beginning, far 
better than any man of science on the earth yet knows, 
the nature and properties of every substance, and whose 
wisdom was adequate to the construction of systems the 
working of which the most learned of men can yet but 
very imperfectly explain? It is not very long since 
physiology was able clearly to declare the use of the* 
saliva and the other secretions which help digestion ; it is 
not very long since chemistry determined their composi- 
tion, and shewed their fitness for the purpose which they 
have served since the human race began to exist; nor 
even yet can chemistry go far beyond the fact that they do 
serve that purpose, or venture to say why it is that their 
particular composition makes them so suitable for it ; and 
there is no man living who is able to say how certain 
glands secrete certain secretions and no other, and how 
these secretions are manufactured — if the expression may 
be use4 for want of a better — by these glands; how they 
possess the power of acting each in its own particular way 
upon the blood, to produce from it secretions so different 
from itself, and so different from each other. 

The circulation of the blood is a fact which of itself, in 
the simplest possible view of it — such a view as implies 
almost no knowledge of anything about it beyond the bare 
fact that the blood does circulate — ought to compel a 
reasonable mind to the acknowledgment of a Creator. 
That the life of a human being or of any animal should 
be maintained by a constant circulation of blood in vessels 
extending throughout every part of the body, the con- 
tinuance of life from one moment to another absolutely 
depending on it, can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion of design and contrivance. In no work of man do we 
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6ee more distinct evidence of the employment of means 
for the accomplishment of an end. But when we examine 
further into this subject, the proofs of design and contriv- 
ance multiply. We see the heart, a powerful muscle, 
contracting at intervals of a second or less, and by its 
contractions serving as a force-pump to send the blood 
through the arteries. What causes the contractions of the 
heart no one can pretend to tell. We might as well try 
to explain what life is. But the blood sent out through 
the aorta by the contraction of the heart is distributed by 
arteries through the whole body, the force communicated 
to it being sufficient to carry it to the utmost extremities, 
and upwards to the. head as well as downwards to the feet. 
The aorta — the first and greatest artery — through which 
all the blood is impelled, soon divides, and the principal 
arteries divide into lesser ones, and these again divide and 
ramify till every part of the body is supplied ; the ulti- 
mate division being into minute thread-like tubes called 
capillaries^ by which blood is conveyed to every little cell 
of all the countless multitude of which the body is com- 
posed, so that the skin can nowhere be pierced by a needle 
without the blood flowing ; and the internal parts of the 
body are equally well provided. From every part of the 
body the blood is again taken up by capillaries, the ulti- 
mate ramifications of the veins, the vessels by which the 
blood returns to the heart, as the arteries are those by 
which it flows from it. From the capillaries it passes 
into the smaller veins, and from these again into the 
larger, until it is finally collected in a great vein, the vena 
cavay by which it enters the heart in one torrent on the 
left side, as it had left it by one through the aorta on the 
right. Here we have proof of contrivance far beyond 
what the mere fact of the circulation of the blood seems 
at first to imply. But this is not all, and it is far from 
being all. The arteries and veins are provided with valves 
at places where they are specially needed, to prevent the 
possibility of the blood ever flowing back, through the 
force of gravitation or any other cause, in any movement 
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which may be made of the body or limbs. Here we have 
clear evidence of a danger foreseen and provided against. 
It would be as reasonable to imagine that the gates of a 
dock, or the lock of a canal, or the valves in a pump, 
were not intended for the purpose which they serve, as to 
imagine the like concerning the valves of the arteries and 
veins. 

But the blood when it re-enters the heart by the vena 
cava is very different from what it was when it left it by the 
aorta. It is different in colour and different in composi- 
tion. Throughout the body every cell has abstracted from 
it what was needed for the maintenance of healthfulness 
in itself, and has given up to it the waste matter, the 
continued presence of which there would have been detri- 
mental. It comes back to the heart containing far less 
oxygen than when it left it, and far more carbon. Were 
it to pass again into the circulation in this state, it would 
not only do no good, but would be directly injurious every- 
where. Life would soon cease. But the blood poured 
into the heart is not immediately sent into circulation. 
The heart may be described as a double force-pump. It 
consists of four chambers, two auricles and two ventricles. 
The venous blood, entering the right auricle, is sent on the 
next contraction of the heart into the right ventricle, and 
by the next following from the right ventricle into the 
lungs, through which there is a circulation quite distinct 
from the circulation through the body. Returning from 
the lungs to the left auricle, it is sent forth by the 
left ventricle into the aorta, and enters again on its 
great course of circulation for the support and nourish- 
ment of the body. In the lungs it undergoes a great 
transformation. It enters them venous blood, it returns 
from them arterial blood. In them the carbon which it 
has brought with it from all parts of the body combines 
with the oxygen of the air, and is expelled by the breath 
in the form of carbonic acid,* and the blood also receives 
from the inhaled air a fresh supply of oxygen, to be given 

* See p. 16. 
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forth in its next conrse of circulation. The chemical 
process which takes place in the lungs when the blood 
comes in contact with the air is the same which takes 
place in combustion, and heat is similarly evolved, in a 
degree, however, only such as to be beneficial to the 
animal frame. And how is the exposure of the blood to 
the air accomplished ? The lungs are cellular, and the 
interior surfaces of the vast multitude of their minute 
cells are covered with minute ramifications of the vessels 
which convey the blood to them. The aggregate extent 
of the surfaces of these cells is very great, many times 
exceeding the whole external surface of the body. Here 
it is that the air drawn into the lungs in breathing, and 
with which every cell becomes inflated through the minute 
ramifications of the bronchial tubes, comes in contact with 
the blood, and the blood is oxygenated, whilst the carbon 
which it contains is burned up. Here is the very perfec- 
tion of contrivance. Here is the evident handiwork of 
One able to carry out His designs in a manner far more 
admirable than ever human workman could, and whose 
designs are admirable far beyond any ever conceived by 
human mind. 

One thing of great interest remains to be noted in 
connection with the circulation of the blood, — a link which 
unites the digestive and circulating systems. The blood 
could not long serve its purpose of building up and repair- 
ing the whole frame if it were not replenished with new 
material. This has to be derived from the food taken into 
the stomach, and it is through the blood that it is made 
available for the nourishment of every part of the body. 
The digested matter, therefore, suitable for this purpose, 
having been taken up from the alimentary canal by the 
lacteals, as already mentioned, is conveyed by a long and 
somewhat tortuous tube of small diameter to the vena 
cavay into which it is poured. Contrivance is evident in 
the whole arrangement, and becomes most beautifully 
apparent in the matter collected from the abdominal 
canal being altogether carried away from the region of 
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the abdomen, to be poured into the vena cava, so that 
immediately after its mixing with the blood it may pass 
into the lungs, and get the benefit of oxygenation from 
the inhaled breath before it is conveyed to other parts of 
the frame. 

The organs of the senses demand our attention from 
the minuteness and delicacy of their structure, and the 
exquisitely perfect adaptation to each other and to their 
respective purposes of the parts of which they consist, — 
particularly the eye and the ear. How admicable also the 
adaptation of the eye to light, and to the laws of optics ; 
of the ear to the reception of the pulsations of the air 
which convey sound and to the laws of acoustics. It is not 
proposed here, although it would not be out of place, to 
enter into anatomical details concerning the structure of 
the eye and of the ear. It may suffice to observe that the 
structure of both is very complex, and that some of the 
parts essential to them are very small. The bones of the 
ear, bones of strange forms, each differing from the rest, 
are the smallest bones in the human body, much smaller 
than even the bones of the wrist. On these bones the 
tympanum or drum of the ear is stretched, a membrane 
which serves to intensify the effect of the pulsations of 
the air, and so to make sounds more easily audible. That 
part of the ear which is on the outside of the head is so 
constructed as to guide the pulsations of the air, — or, in 
other words, to guide sounds, — into the opening through 
which they must pass to the drum; after which they 
are to be conducted farther, through a narrow winding 
channel amidst the bones of the head, to the extremities 
of the nerves, by which note is taken of them and 
telegraphed at once to the brain. In the eye we find a 
wonderful combination of lenses, the materials of which 
are fine transparent membranes and liquid secretions, a 
dark untransparent diaphragm, with a small opening in 
the centre of it to define the field of view and secure a 
clear unconfused vision, just as such diaphragms with a 
email central hole are used for this purpose by opticians 
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ID telescopes; and finally, a reversed image of the object 
looked at produced upon the retina at the back of the eye. 
Again, at the back of the eye we find the extremities of 
the optic nerve taking note of the image on the retina 
and communicating it to the brain. How the communi- 
cation is made by the optic or auditory nerve, or by the 
nerves of any of the senses, we cannot tell. Here science 
is utterly at fault. Here we come to one of the limits of 
our knowledge, which we have not yet been able to 
overpass. The organs of sense and hearing, however, are 
instruments constructed on the very principles which 
science has recognised, and which we have learned to turn 
to account in the construction of optical instruments, of 
ear-trumpets, &c. And how, if we assume the adjustment 
of lenses and diaphragm in a telescope or microscope to 
be proof of the inventor's knowledge and the maker's 
skill, shall we refuse to acknowledge the proof of wisdom 
and skill in that far more perfect optical instrument which 
all those made by man are only intended to aid, and which 
is as old as the very existence of the human race, nay, of 
almost any kind of animal ? 

It is impossible to pass from this part of our subject 
without taking notice of the evidence of the being, wisdom, 
and goodness of God afforded by the five senses — by our 
very possession of them. They are exactly suitable to the 
world in which we live ; they fit us for it, for all the 
employments in which we must engage, and for the 
enjoyment of life. They are the gateways of knowledge by 
which it enters the mind. Without them, the mind would 
have no subject on which to exercise its powers, and 
would remain dormant. Indeed, without them man would 
cease to exist. In the midst of multitudes possessing them 
all, individuals who have the misfortune to be destitute 
of one or more of them, through some defect of their 
organs, may indeed live in tolerable comfort, indebted to 
others, and depending upon them for much which the 
greater part of mankind obtain for themselves. But a 
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community consisting entirely of blind people or of deaf 
people could not subsist. 

It is not, however, to be inferred from this, as it has 
been inferred by some, that all our knowledge is derived 
from the senses, and that we have no ideas or thoughts in 
our minds but what arise from the perception of sensible 
objects. This would be to limit all our knowledge, ideas, 
and thoughts to material things, of which alone the senses 
are cognisant, and so would degrade man with all his 
faculties to a place among the brutes. The perceptions of 
the senses awaken thoughts which presently pass beyond 
them. The senses admit knowledge, on which the mind 
works ; and they are the inlets of knowledge of things 
not sensible. By the eye and the ear especially we learn 
the thoughts and feelings of other men, and God has 
made use of them in revelation to us of truths concerning 
Himself, the immaterial creatures, and the future state. 
Our feelings also may be called forth by objects presented 
to the senses, but they have not their origin in the senses. 
To represent man as deriving all from the senses is a 
common device of those who hate religion, and would 
banish it, if possible, from the world, by representing the 
very knowledge of its first truths as impossible to man. 

Notice has already been taken of the mysterious com- 
munication from the organs of sense through the nerves 
to the brain. Each sense has its own set of nerves, 
ramifying from principal trunks ; the ramifications, in the 
case of the sense of touch, extending over the whole body. 
From the brain also proceeds another set of nerves, by 
which the volitions of the mind are communicated to the 
organs which they are destined to set in motion, and thus 
all human actions are governed. Thus far our knowledge 
extends, and even, further, to the localisation of certain 
kinds of sensation in certain parts of the brain, whilst 
also a certain part of it appears to be more particularly 
concerned in volition. But here we are compelled to 
stop. Horo the brain renders any service in sensation or 
volition we know not. There can be no doubt of its being 
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the organ by which the mind acts ; but the fact seems 
Yery marvellous when we look at the soft mass of fatty 
matter with its lobes and convolutions. In the absence 
of any knowledge of the mode of the brain's action, we 
can found no argument of any kind upon it. We cannot 
mark the proofs of the Creator's wisdom where all is so 
inscrutable to us, or at least as yet so utterly unexplored ; 
but this very consideration leads us also to repel as base- 
less, and even absurd, the notion that thought and feeling 
and volition are nothing else than mere conditioDs of the 
material substance of the brain, or effects of its conditions. 
No fancy was ever entertained by the human mind more 
entirely destitute of support by plausible argument from 
a single fact. That the brain is the especial organ of the 
mind, through which it takes cognisance of the reports 
from all the senses, and which it employs in carrying on 
all its operations, ought no more to lead us to identify 
the mind with the brain, than the fact that the eye is the 
organ of vision should lead us to conclude that it is the 
eye itself which sees, whereas we know that the eye is a 
mere instrument, the perfection of which avails nothing 
if disease destroys the optic nerve or renders it incapable 
of performing its oflSce. 

If we could pursue this branch of our subject into more 
detail, we would find the instances multiply exceedingly 
of contrivance for the accomplishment of special objects 
in the bodily frame of man. And every instance of this 
kind affords by itself conclusive proof that this frame so 
wonderfully made has been designed and put together by 
One able to use all means and knowing how to use them. 
But we must now pass from this, and for a little while 
direct our attention to the lower animals. 

What a multitude of different kinds, and how different 
one from another I The number of species of the highest 
class of the lower animals, the mammals, whose structure 
most nearly resembles that of man, amounts to many 
hundreds ; the species of birds are far more numerous ; the 
species of fishes more numerous still ; whilst among some 
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of the classes of invertebrate animals, as insects, the 
number of known species amounts to tens of thousands, 
and every day is adding to the number through the disco- 
veries of science in different parts of the world. But great 
as is the multitude of different kinds, each kind is perfect 
in its structure, and perfectly adapted to its place and 
purpose in the scheme of nature. 

The digestive and other organs of animals are adapted 
to the nature of their intended food. The ox, sheep, 
goat, deer, and antelope, in all the diversity of species 
included under these generic names, have, instead of a 
single or simple stomach, a set of stomachs, through 
which, one after the other, the food passes that it may 
receive thorough digestion ; being first of all consigned to 
the paunch, from which, when the animal is satisfied 
with eating and lies at rest, it is brought up into the 
mouth to be thoroughly masticated. It then descends into 
the second stomach. Rumination or chewing of the cud, 
and the whole stomachic apparatus of these animals, are 
a provision to secure the digestion of their food, which, 
consisting of grass and other herbage, is not of a nature 
to be readily assimilated by the animal organism. In 
the horse, ass, and others of the same group, which are 
as strictly herbivorous as the ruminant quadrupeds, the 
same object is secured equally well in an entirely different 
way. The stomach is simple, and there is no rumination, 
but the intestines are extremely long, so that the food is 
subjected in its course through them, in more than an 
ordinary degree, to the influence of the bile and other 
secretions. Animals, on the contrary, which prey on 
other animals, and whose food therefore is of a nature to 
be readily assimilated, have simple stomachs and short 
intestines. 

The teeth, as well as the stomach and intestines, are 
adapted to the nature of the food. The ox and other 
ruminants have no cutting teeth in the upper jaw, but a 
blank space in the jaw, with a kind of pad, against which 
the grass is pressed when it is being cut in the process of 
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eating or torn from the ground. Their grinding teeth 
are large and broad. The limbs are also suited to the 
animal's habits of life, fitted only for locomotion, and 
terminating in hoofs, not in toes and claws. The lion 
and tiger, on the contrary, with others of the cat kind, 
have the limbs terminating in toes with sharp, curved 
claws, and capable of great freedom of motion, so as to 
serve partly for organs of prehension, for striking down 
and seizing their prey. The claws are retractile, covered 
with a sheath when not in use, so as not to be unneces- 
sarily worn and blunted, but ready to be stretched forth 
when their services are required. For the stretching out 
and retracting of the claws, peculiar muscles are provided, 
forming a stout muscular pad on the under part of each 
toe, useful also in walking. The teeth of carnivorous 
quadrupeds are adapted for seizing their prey, and for 
cutting it into small pieces rather than for grinding. 
Even the grinders or molars of the cat family are grinders 
rather in name than in reality, and have the surfaces of 
their summits adapted for cutting flesh. But the varieties 
of dentition among quadrupeds are so numerous, that it 
is impossible here to give a particular account of them. 
It must not be omitted, however, to mention, that in one 
order of mammals containing a great number of species, 
the order of Rodents or Gnawers, — to which belong hares, 
rabbits, rats, mice, squirrels, beavers, &c., whose habits of 
life and the nature of their food require the continual 
gnawing of hard substances — the two front teeth in both 
jaws are particularly large and chisel-shaped ; and as they 
are liable to be continually worn away, they are also 
continually growing, which is not the case with the teeth 
of animals in general. Is there not evidence of design in 
this ? Is there not evidence of design in all these things, 
proof of the existence of a Great Designer ? 

The bills of birds vary, as the teeth of quadrupeds do, 
according to the nature of their food. The mouth of a 
bird seems very unlike that of man or of any mammal ; 
yet, excepting in these important particulars, the absence 
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of lips and the sabstitution of mandibles for jaws and 
teeth, the difference of structure is not great. The diges- 
tive system, the circulating system, and the nervous 
system, also, all have much similarity to those of 
mammals, — similarity with diversity. The bills of birds 
and their digestive organs are in all cases perfectly 
adapted to their different kinds of food. What a difference 
there is between the bills of gallinaceous birds, such as the 
common fowl, turke}'', and grouse, and those of birds of 
prey, as hawks and eagles ! How feeble those of the former 
in comparison with those of the latter, which have also 
the upper mandible hooked and sharp at the point, and 
the mandibles sharp at the edges. The feet and claws 
are also suited to the seizing of prey and holding it fast, 
having powerful muscles, stout toes, and strong, sharp, 
hooked claws. Birds of prey are generally also birds 
of powerful wing, the necessity of which, in order to 
their success in procuring their food, is obvious. The 
gallinaceous birds, on the contrary, are not birds of power- 
ful wing, and most of them are capable only of short 
flights ; but their food consisting partly of seeds and of 
herbage, partly of worms, slugs, grubs, &c., they are pro- 
vided with toes and claws especially suitable for scraping 
the ground in order to procure food ; and the order has 
therefore received the name of Rasores or Scrapers. The 
adaptations of the bill, the feet and claws, and the wings, 
to the food and mode of life of different kinds of birds are 
very interesting, and show a perfection of wisdom which 
it is astonishing that any man should fail to acknowledge 
and admire. To point out many instances would perhaps 
be too tedious, but it may be well that one or two more 
should yet be mentioned as illustrations. Aquatic birds, 
which are destined to spend much of their lives in 
swimming, and to seek their food by plunging down their 
bills to the bottom of shallow water or by diving, have 
webbed feet, as mammals of aquatic habits also have. 
No contrivance could be more perfect for giving the 
power of swimming, although nothing could be more 
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Bimple. Again, many of the webfooted birds — as ducks — 
have broad bills, fitted for seeking food in mud, and pro- 
vided with numerous laminae on the inner surface of the 
mandibles, that they may the more easily separate the 
small animals on which they feed from the mud which 
they necessarily take into the •bill along with them. 
Other birds, that are destined to seek their food in mud 
or in swamps, have long sharp bills, with which they 
probe it to some depth, as the snipe ; and many birds, 
destined to walk much on muddy or swampy ground, 
have very long toes, that the feet, resting on a great 
extent of surface, may not readily sink. The jacamars, 
by their excessively long toes, are even fitted for walking 
securely on the floating leaves of water-plants. Birds, 
the nature of whose food requires that they should often 
wade in order to seek it, have very long naked — that is, 
featherless — legs, as herons, stilts, avocets, &c. Length 
of legs serves for a very different purpose in the serpent- 
eater of South Africa, a bird allied to the falcons, which 
preys almost exclusively on serpents. Its length of legs 
saves it from danger of being bitten, for even the fangs 
of a serpent would fail to pierce the hard covering of the 
lower and fleshless part of them ; in addition to which, its 
instinct prompts it to seize a serpent always near the head, 
so that its writhings are harmless. Can we fail to 
recognise Divine Wisdom both in its long legs and in the 
instinct with which it has been endowed ? 

In the small birds with which we are most familiar, 
we see considerable diversity of bill according to their 
different kinds of food ; some, which feed exclusively on 
insects, worms, and the like, having very small and weak 
bills ; whilst sparrows and others, which feed more on 
harder food, as seeds, have bills comparatively strong ; 
some, as the bulfinch, having extremely thick stout bills ; 
whilst the buntings have a knob in the inside of the 
upper mandible to make it the more easy for them to 
crack hard seeds. But this is a subject on which it 
would be possible to dilate almost without end, and in 
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which we would still see only more and more evidence 
of Divine Wisdom and its boundless resources of skill 
and contrivance. 

The power of flying in the air is one the possession of 
which by animals, implies either a continual miracle or a 
skilful taking advantagep' of physical laws. It is in the . 
latter way that we find the flight of birds accomplished, 
and also that of bats and of insects, the only other animals 
which possess this power. The body of a bird, bat, or ' 
insect, is of much greater specific gravity than the air. 
and would therefore, according to the law of gravitation, 
fall at once to the ground. But as a kite rises and is 
supported in the air in consequence of the elasticity of the 
air itself acting obliquely on its under surface, so birds, 
bats, and insects are supported in the air by its resistance 
to their wings when in motion. The wings of bats, birds, 
and insects are very differently constructed, showing that 
the Divine Artificer knew how to employ a variety of 
methods for the attainment of the same object. The 
wings of bats and those of birds are alike developments of 
the anterior pair of limbs, of which four is the normal 
number in all vertebrate animals ; these never being 
more and never fewer, except in a few reptiles, in which 
the posterior pair of limbs is wanting, and in a larger 
number of reptiles — serpents — in which both pairs are 
wanting. But in bats the fore -limbs are of the ordinary 
character of the fore-limbs of mammals, except as to the 
toes or fingers, which are extremely elongated, and on 
which a membrane is stretched forming the wing, the 
joints of the finger serving for folding it up when not in 
use. In birds, on the contrary, the whole of the fore- 
limb forms the wing, its parts being stout, both that 
between the shoulder-joint and the elbow-joint, and that 
between the elbow-joint and the wrist, and that which 
represents the hand being much abbreviated, and contain- 
ing little else than a single bone, in which scarce even 
rudiments of fingers can be detected. The surface by 
which the air is mainly struck is that of the quill-feathers, 
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'which grow from the wing, and are so arranged and 
compacted together, overlapping each other with their 
'barbs, that they combine in a remarkable manner light- 
2ie6s with strength, and form a surface as impervious to 
the air as the membranous wing of a bat. The wings of 
^nsects are formed on a plan. more Miflferent both from the 
•wings of bats and the wings of birds than they are from 
one another. The whole structure of an insect is of an 
Tcntirely different type from that of vertebrate animals ; 
tla^re are not two anterior and two posterior limbs, but 
six legs and either two or four wings, — in a few no wings 
at all, — legs and wings being all attached to the part of 
the body called the tkoraXy and the wings formed of a 
delicate membrane, strengthened by branching nervureSj 
which also serve as vessels for the conveyance of nourish- 
ing fluid to every part of the wing. Here we see admir-: 
able diversity of plan, and yet each plan carried out so 
perfectly that it might seem as if no other could be equal 
to it; but yet as we look to each we find it the best 
adapted to all the circumstances of the case; the wing of 
the bird best suited to an animal whose whole body is 
covered with feathers; the wing of a bat affording an 
exceedingly beautiful solution of the problem, — How to 
give wings to a mammal; and the wings of insects in 
like manner admirably adapted to the body of an articu- 
lated animal. 

The mention of feathers as giving to the wings of 
birds the expanse of surface necessary for acting upon the 
air in order to flight, naturally suggests feathers more 
generally as the subject of attention, and this suggests 
the still more general subject of the coverings of the 
bodies of animals. As the way in which the quill-feathers 
are disposed in the wing of a bird exhibits a marvellous 
combination of lightness and strength, so does each of 
them separately. So does even the shaft of any one of 
them, strong in its external part and of a soft light 
substance within, framed on the same principle on which 
we frame the cast-iron pillars which support galleries in 
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churches and other buildings, — the same quantity of 
metal having far greater strength when cast into a hollow 
column than if it were cast into a solid one, which would 
of necessity be of much smaller diameter. This principle, 
then, which has but within recent times become known to 
architects and engineers, has. been acted upon in nature 
from the first of time, in the feathers of birds, and also — 
it may here be noticed — in their bones and in the bones 
of other animals. As to the light, soft matter which fills 
the centre of the shaft of a feather, it does not impair the 
strength of the external hard part and does not add much 
if anything to it, but it serves the important purpose of 
conveying nutriment to every part of the feather. The 
barbs of a quill-feather are also both very light and 
strong, although they are not tubular, but nearly flat, and 
they are so closely placed together in a somewhat oblique 
position that neither water nor air can pass between them. 
It is exceedingly interesting to see by what simple means 
a purpose seemingly so difficult is effected. The feathers 
which cover the other parts of the body of birds are small 
and weak in comparison with the quill-feathers of the 
wings, but they are framed on the same plan, variously 
modified in adaptation to circumstances; and from the 
manner in which they are disposed, like slates on a roof, 
they effectually protect the bird from rain, which glides 
over them and runs off without passing through to reach 
the skin. To increase the security against rain, an oily 
secretion is produced by glands near the rump, and the 
bird from time to time instinctively applies it to the 
surface of its feathers in preening its plumage. This 
secretion is most abundant where it is most needed, in 
aquatic birds, which swim and dive without their plumage 
ever becoming in the least degree moistened, or a drop of 
water passing through. 

The feathers of birds, like the hair of mammals, are 
intended not only as a protection from rain but from 
cold, and they serve this purpose most effectually. Hair 
also is a valuable covering, serving to maintain the warmth 
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of the body even in cold weather. The lower animals not 
being endowed with reason and not having hands to make 
themselves clothing, a natural covering was necessary for 
them. Man, having reason and hands, has been left to 
provide coverings for himself, clothing for his body, 
houses to protect him from the inclemency of the weather, 
and fires at which to warm himself. Everything appears 
beautifully adjusted to everything else, as a part of one 
great scheme. It is worthy of observation that the hair 
of animals inhabiting cold countries is in general thicker, 
softer, and affords a warmer covering than that of those 
in milder or in tropical climates, and many animals, 
especially thgse of the colder parts of the world, have 
two kinds of hair growing together from their skin, the 
comparatively long hair which alone is seen externally, 
and soft, short hair concealed by it, but affording a far 
more effectual protection from cold. 

In lower tribes of animals we find no such covering as 
hair or feathers. Some are destitute of any covering but 
their skin. Even among vertebrate animals this is the 
case in a few aquatic mammals and in a few of the 
Amphibia^ as frogs and toads; whilst a few of the 
mammals have the skin covered with bony plates instead 
of hair, as the armadillos. A bony covering also appears 
in those remarkable reptiles which form the order of 
Chelonians, both terrestrial and aquatic, — tortoises and 
turtles, — a covering apparently intended more for protec- 
tion than for warmth, although doubtless in some measure 
serving the latter purpose. Eeptiles, in general, are 
covered with scales, which are also the covering of fishes. 

It is impossible tp go on to consider the structure of 
the different lower tribes of animals. It would require far 
more space than has been allotted to mammals and birds, 
to point out even in the same cursory manner some of the 
most noteworthy facts in their structure, illustrative of 
design, and therefore affording proof that they owe their 
existence to a Being capable of conceiving and executing 
such design. A few observations, however, must be made. 
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Did none but terrestrial animals exist, we would be 
apt to assume the absolute impossibility of any animal 
living in water ; just as, if we were not witnesses of the 
fact and familiar with it from every day's observation, we 
might suppose it to be impossible that any animal could 
fly in the air. We might be apt to reason from the 
necessity of breathing to animal life, and from the fact 
that a terrestrial animal is speedily drowned when sub- 
merged in water, to the conclusion that animal life is 
utterly inconsistent with perpetual submergence. Lungs 
cannot serve their purpose under water ; they are abso- 
lutely unfit for it. But the waters teem with life. A 
modification has been made of the breathing apparatus ; 
fishes and other animals living in water breathe not by 
lungs but by gills, organs which it shall not be attempted 
here to describe, but by means of which they extract from 
water the particles of air which are mingled with it. A 
considerable quantity of air is always mingled with the 
water of the sea, of lakes, rivers, &c. AH. agitation of the 
water by winds, or by its motion in rivers, as it foams 
against rocks, dashes over precipices, or murmurs and 
sparkles along a pebbly bed, serves to mingle air with it, 
and thus fit it for the support of the life of fishes and 
other creatures furnished with gills. The presence of air 
in the water is essential to life in it ; but we see fresh 
proof of a Creator's wisdom, which has adapted all parts 
of nature, to each other, the inanimate to the animate, in 
the provision made for the constant aeration of the water. 
We have to aerate the water of an aquarium by frequently 
agitating it, or to keep it aerated by a jet of water falling 
into it, or else we must change it frequently, or its 
inhabitants will die. Fishes are as sure to be drowned in 
water as any land animal, if there is no air in it for them 
to breathe. But in the great scheme of nature, the aera- 
tion of water goes on continually, so as to meet the re- 
quirements of all the animals that are continually exhaust- 
ing it of air. Who can fail to see here proof of design, 
of a great scheme well-arranged and well-executed ? 
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r When we look at a fish in a state of rest in its native 
element, we see its mouth continually opening and 
shutting. It is not eating nor drinking, but breathing ; 
that is, it is taking in water by its mouth, not to be 
swallowed, but to be sent forth again by the gill-openings 
at the back of the head, the gills having meanwhile 
separated from it some of the air which it contains. There 
are other aquatic animals of lower divisions of the Animal 
Kingdom, which, although also breathing by gills, do not 
take in water by their mouths and emit it through gill- 
openings, but have their gills so attached to their bodies 
ais to float free in the water. Such is the case, for 
example, with many aquatic annelids or worms ; in some 
of which the gills are attached in tufts to the sides ; whilst 
in others, as the Serpul<Bj they are attached to the head, 
and are capable of being retracted in case of alarm, and 
spread out again at the pleasure of the animal. Is there 
no manifestation of design in all this ? The evidence of 
design is all the more overwhelming, from the great 
variety of method adopted, every instance being still one 
of absolute perfection, in which the utmost human pre- 
sumption could suggest no change as an improvement. 

One of the most wonderful things in nature is the 
transformations of animals. The transformations of 
insects, will be afterwards noticed, but let us now for a 
few moments consider the transformations of the Am- 
phibians. A frog comes out of the %gg a tadpok, moving 
by means of a long tail, breathing by gills, and living 
entirely in water. By-and-by four legs begin to grow 
from its body, the tail disappears, the gills disappear, 
and the animal becomes furnished with lungs, which at 
first it had not at all. It breathes by lungs, cannot 
remain continually nor long under water, but comes forth 
to hop about on the surface of the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of its native swamp or ditch. Strange that any 
man should imagine or try to persuade himself that all 
this takes place without any previous purpose or contri- 
vance, or should ascribe to anything but a Creator's 
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wisdom and power this transformation so great and so 
perfect. 

It is not, however, impossible for an animal breathing 
by lungs to be exclusively an inhabitant of the water ; 
for difficult as the problem might seem of solution, it has 
been solved. The Cetaceans — whales, dolphins, porpoises, 
&c. — are as strictly inhabitants of the water as fishes 
are ; and Seals and their allies are very nearly so. The 
cetaceans never leave the water; seals do so occasionally, 
but their motions on shore are awkward, and although 
they sometimes bask in the sun on the sea-beach, they 
are at home only in the water, and hastily waddle down 
to it if disturbed. Now, both the order of Seals, and the 
order of Cetaceans, two orders of animals. in many respects 
very different from one another, are fitted for an aquatic 
life by their form ; but they are mammals, and, breathing 
by lungs, must frequently come to the surface of the water 
for air. Seals have very much the appearance of ordinary 
quadrupeds in the head and fore-parts, except that the 
fore-limbs are mere swimming paws, but their hinder 
parts are fish-like, the hind limbs being in a line 
with the body, and with their expanded web somewhat 
resembling a fish's tail. Whales and other cetaceans are 
entirely fish-like in form, have no limbs, but have fins 
like fishes, and a tail perfectly fish-like, the tail however 
being spread out horizontally — not vertically like the tail 
of a fish. This last circumstance deserves special notice. 
A fish needs its tail chiefly for progressive motion, and 
so the tail is vertical; a whale must use its tail very 
frequently for rising from the depths to the surface of the 
water to breathe and for descending quickly to the depths 
again, and for this a horizontal tail is best suited. Each 
has the form of tail that suits it best — not certainly by 
chance, or by any spontaneous development in nature, 
but of the goodness and according to the counsel and 
wisdom of God. 

Whales having been spoken of, it may be as well here 
to direct attention to another fact regarding them. Most 
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of them have teeth fitted for capturing fishes, on which 
they feed. But the great Greenland whale is not destined 
to feed on fishes. Vast as is the size of the animal, its 
appropriate food consists of very small marine animals. 
Teeth would be of no use for taking or masticating these ; 
they are indeed so small and soft as to need no masti- 
cation. Teeth therefore the Greenland whale has none. 
It opens wide its enormous mouth and takes in at one 
gulp a vast quantity of water, with all the animals that 
it contains. But the water cannot conveniently be taken 
into the stomach, and accordingly it is speedily ejected 
through holes specially provided for the purpose ; but not 
until all the animals that are to be the whale's food have 
been sifted out of it and caught on the fringes of whaU^ 
hone^ a substance quite peculiar, which fills the great 
cavernous cavity of the mouth. If there is not contrivance 
here, there is none in a watch or a steam-engine. 

Reference has been made to insect transformations. 
Something must now be said of them. But a large 
volume would not exhaust the wonderful subject ; and all 
that can be here given to it is a short paragraph. Almost 
all insects undergo transformations more or less perfect; 
the exceptions being confined to a few insignificant tribes. 
When we speak of transformations more or less perfect, 
it is meant that the appearance, form, and habits of the 
insect are more or less difierent in one stage of its 
existence and another. In some, as beetles and butter- 
flies, in which the transformation is " perfect," the dif- 
ference between one stage of existence and another is so 
great that, instead of a younger and a more mature state 
of the same animal, we seem to have before us two totally 
different animals. A caterpillar is very unlike a butter- 
fly; and whilst the butterfly flies through the air with 
splendid wings, delighting in the sunshine, and feeding 
only on the honey of flowers, the caterpillar is a ravenous 
devourer of cabbage-blades or nettle-leaves or the foliage 
of some other kind of plant. But every butterfly that 
flits about among the flowers has been a caterpillar, and 
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has had an appetite for what, in proportion to its size, 
may be called enormous quantities of vegetable food. 
The stages of insect life are three. On issuing from the 
egg, the insect enters life as a larva. Caterpillars are 
the larvsB of butterflies, moths, &c. ; grubs are the larvae 
of beetles; and maggots are the larv89 of two- winged 
flies. The next stage of life is the pupa stage, in which 
the insect is entirely quiescent, and eats nothing ; that is, 
in the case of insects undergoing a perfect transformation, 
— for the pupa of a dragonfly, which very nearly resembles 
the perfect insect in all but the want of wings, is ravenous 
enough. The pupa of a butterfly is often called a 
chrysaliSj^ and is covered with a hard case, often shining 
with golden and other colours and with metallic bril- 
liancy, which, however handled, shows only faint signs of 
life in feeble motions at one end. The larvae of moths, 
however, instead of forming for themselves, when their 
larva stage of life is over, a hard case, spin a cocoon of 
silk in which they are completely enveloped ; all the silk 
we use being derived, as is well known, from the cocoons 
of large moths. Within the chrysalis case, or the cocoon, 
the insect undergoes a great change. Entering it a 
larva, it comes forth a perfect insect. The wingless 
caterpillar is now a butterfly furnished with four large 
and splendid wings which have grown from its thorax. 
Antennae, of which it was destitute before, heve sprung 
from its head. The hard horny mandibles of its mouth, 
employed to devour the leaves of the plant on which its 
existence began, have given place to a mouth quite in- 
capable of dealing with any kind of solid food, and which 
is furnished with a long slender " tongue," having a 
rough or furry surface, and coiled up when not in use, 
for licking up the nectarous juices of flowers. The six 
legs which appeared on the thorax of the caterpillar, and 
which differ from all its other legs in being horny and 
terminating in a kind of claw, remain in the butterfly, but 
are elongated and jointed. AH the other legs — soft legs 

* From the Qreek chrysos, gold. 
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terminating in suckers, the legs of the long abdomen of 
the caterpillar — have utterly disappeared, anJ the abdo- 
men itself has become shorter and more slender than it 
was. Such are the three stages of insect life, — the larva 
stage, the pupa stage, and the perfect or ima^o stage. 
Now here is something surely calculated to stagger the 
most confident atheist, in this prodigious difference of the 
form, structure, food, mode of life, and whole instincts of 
an animal in different stages of its existence. How is all 
this to be reasonably accounted for, except by supposing 
that all was foreseen and arranged beforehand ; that all 
these insects are the workmanship of a God, who has 
appointed their transformations to take place, and has 
arranged the means for their accomplishment; who has 
also given to the parent insect the instinct to deposit her 
eggs on the particular kind of plant of which the leaves 
are proper for the food of the caterpillar issuing from 
them ; an instinct most necessary for the preservation of 
the species, as caterpillars have no wings to fly with, and the 
caterpillar of each species of butterfly or moth feeds only 
on the foliage of some particular kind of plant, or at most 
of two or three kinds, and would starve on any other. 
Nor is the instinct less wonderful or less necessary which 
leads the caterpillar, at the proper time, to retire from the 
plant on which it fed, that, in some quiet retreat, it may 
exude its curiously shaped chrysalis or spin its cocoon, and 
there spend a period — often a winter— in \i%pupa rest. 

In tribes of animals lower than insects, transformations 
not less wonderful, — in some cases even, if possible, more 
wonderful, — have recently been discovered to take place. 
It seems to be enough merely thus to allude to them, 
instead of attempting to give an account of them, for this 
would necessarily occupy much space, and the argument 
to be founded upon them must be precisely the same with 
that from the transformations of insects. 

But, to return for a moment to that subject, we find 
that in the pupa stage, within the darkness of the chrysalis 
or the cocoon, those wings grow which are afterwards to 
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waft the butterfly through the air. How is this to be 
accounted for, but on the supposition that all is directed, 
controlled, and wrought, by a God who intends these 
wings prepared in imprisonment and darkness, where they 
are closely packed and folded up without room to spread 
them, to be afterwards expanded in the free aif and to 
glow with resplendent colours in the brightness of the 
sunshine. But the same sort of marvel presents itself to 
us, in the preparation which the insect undergoes within 
the eggy for its larva life in the open air. It comes forth 
from the egg a perfect larva; except in its size it is 
almost all that it is ever to become as a larva. Within 
the egg are prepared its mandibles, its feet, and all tl^at 
fits it for the life on which it enters when the egg is fully 
hatched. And so it is with all animals ; for though there 
are some that multiply also by other modes, as by fission, 
and by gemmation, yet perhaps there is no kind of animal 
in which a true propagation by eggs does not take place ; 
— man and the mammals being no exception, although 
the foetus comes forth at the same time from the egg and 
from the womb of the mother. Yet in the darkness of 
the womb is the infant formed, and all its parts perfectly 
developed, the limbs, the hands and feet, that are to serve 
their purpose in the world into which it is to enter at 
birth, but for which there is no use till it is born, the 
eyes adapted for light, the lungs for breathing the air, no 
light meanwhile reaching the eyes, and no air the lungs. 
There seems to be absolute infatuation in the rejection of 
the evidence of design which such facts afford. 

The whole reproductive system of animals and of plants 
is full of marvels. There is much that is shrouded in 
mystery ; there are deep secrets into which no physiologist 
has been able to penetrate. We know not how it is that 
the semen of the male acts upon the ova formed in the 
ovaries of the female, but we know the fact, and it is a 
very wonderful one, that contact of the semen with the 
ova must take place in order that they may be developed 
into young ones of the same kind with their parents. We . 
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know that a distinction of sexes prevails throughout the 
animal kingdom ; nay, also, throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. Among all the higher animals, as in the 
human race, each individual is of a particular sex, either 
male or female. This is the case in all the vertebrate 
animals and in many also of the invertebrate, as in 
Crustaceans — crabs, lobsters, &c. — and Insects. In many 
of the lower tribes of animals, however, the individuals are 
not of distinct sexes, but truly hermaphrodite, each being 
at once male and female, and possessing both the male and 
female reproductive organs. The action of the two sets of 
organs is necessary to the production of eggs, and in many 
of the hermaphrodite animals, as snails, two individuals 
mutually impregnate one another. Even when this is not 
the case, as it seems that it cannot be in animals utterly 
destitute of the power of locomotion, as Actinice or sea 
anemones, the organs of sex, both male and female, 
are still found perfect and distinct. In plants, these 
organs, — stamens and pistilsy — are most frequently found 
on the same plant and even in the same flower, for it is 
always in the flower that they are found, and it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the fertilisation of the ovules 
which are formed in the germen^ — the base of the pistil^ 
or female organ of reproduction — so that, they may not 
decay and perish with the other parts of the flower, but 
continue to live, and grow, and ripen into seeds, that 
some grain or particle of the pollen — a fine dust formed 
in the anthers^ which are the summits and most essential 
parts of the stamens or male organs of fructification — 
should come in contact with them ; and when this is the 
case, the germen remains and grows when the other parts 
of the flower wither away ; it becomes the seed-vessel or 
fruit of the plant, and each of the ovules which it 
contains becomes a seed. Here there are arrangements 
in order to the production of a certain result; the 
evidence of arrangement and design is such as except 
through infatuation or moral perversity no man can 
lefuse to acknowledge. But the absurdity of ascribing 
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the whole system of reproduction in animals or in plants' 
to any other origin than the design- or contrivance of a 
Creator, more and more strongly appears when we inquire 
into the subject further, and consider the variety and 
complexity of the arrangements made for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. In the greater number of plants it 
might seem impossible that any particle of pollen should 
reach the ovules ; for in very few plants are the ovules 
naked and readily exposed to contact with it even when 
flying about abundantly as dust in the air, although this 
is the case in firs and pines. Generally the ovules are 
completely enclosed in the germen, and the germen is 
either immediately crowned with the stigma as in the 
poppy, or, more frequently, there arises from the summit 
of the germen a stalk called the style^ on the summit 
of which the stigma expands. But the style is tubular, 
and a particle of pollen falling upon the stigma is con- 
veyed, or some emanation from it is conveyed, through 
the style into the interior of the germen, and thus the 
ovules are impregnated and fertilised. Can any man in 
full possession of reason suppose that all these things 
have been so perfectly adjusted to each other without 
design, or fail to recognise in them the work of a God ? 
Besides all these, there are many other interesting parti- 
culars, in all of which design most clearly appears. In 
hermaphrodite flowers, — flowers containing both stamens 
and pistils, — the stamens are often numerous, so that 
abundant pollen may be provided for the fertilisation of the 
ovules; and when the flower is erect, the stamens are usually 
rather longer than the pistil or pistils, so that when the 
flower is shaken by the wind, their pollen may readily 
fall upon the stigma ; but when the flower is pendulous, 
the stamens are usually shorter than the pistil, as in the 
fuchsia, and thus the same object is gained. The greater 
number of plants have hermaphrodite flowers, but some 
have the male and female flowers distinct, and very 
different in appearance. These unisexual flowers some- 
times grow on the same plant, as in the hazel ; sometimes 
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they are on dijfferent plants, as in most of the willows 
and in the date-palm. Here there might seem to be a 
diflSculty in the way of the fertilisation of the ovules in 
the female flowers : but the difficulty is solved in a very 
simple way, by one of those beautiful arrangement* which 
abound in nature, and lead the mind to acknowledge 
Nature's God and to admire His wisdom. The male 
flowers of monoecious* and dioecious t plants (as those 
plants are respectively called which have distinct male 
and female flowers on the same plant, and those which 
have them on different plants) produce great quantities 
of pollen, which falls upon the female flowers or is wafted 
to them by the winds. This may readily be observed in 
the common hazel. It flowers very early in spring, before 
its leaves appear; and attracts the eye as a beautiful 
object, at a season when flowers are few and there is little 
verdure in the woods and groves, by its graceful grey 
catkins^ hanging in clusters like tassels from its branches. 
These are the male flowers. The female flowers must be 
sought for in order to be seen, but will be found as little 
ruby-coloured gems at the points of buds. Let a branch 
be shaken when the pollen of the catkins is mature and 
it will fall in plenteous showers. Long before anything 
was known of the organs of sex in plants, the Arabs and 
other inhabitants of the countries where the date-palm 
grows, were well aware that there were barren trees as 
well as fertile trees, and that the presence of barren trees 
amongst the fertile ones was necessary in order to the 
production of fruit. The quantity of pollen .produced by 
a male date-palm when in flower is very great, and wafted 
about by the winds it suffices for the fertilisation of a 
number of female trees. Another contrivance for securing 
the fecundation of female flowers may be observed in 
some monoecious plants, for example, in the cat's tail 
or reed mace {Typha) of our ditches and ponds. The 
word contrivance or some one of similar meaning must 

* From the Greek taovioi {niovoi) one, and oiTco% (o^/cos) a house, 
t From the Greek di% (Sts) twice, and oikoi (o^icos) a house. 
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be used as conveyiDg the idea which necessarily forces 
itself upon the mind. The male and female flowers grow 
on the same stalk, but the male flowers are higher up on 
the stalk than the female, so that the pollen from them 
naturally falls upon the female flowers. The same thing 
is to be seen in a somewhat modified form in maize or 
Indian corn : the tassels or male flowers being placed 
highest on the stalk above the spikes of female flowers or 
cobs. Again in all the species of barberry, the stamens 
and pistil being in the same flower, but the stamens 
spreading out to a distance from the pistil, ^^ filaments — 
the stalks of the stamens, which bear the anther^ the 
pollen-producing part — are endowed with a peculiar 
irritability, so that if ever so lightly touched with a pin or 
a bristle on the inner side near the base they instantly 
start forward and close upon the pistil, their length being 
exactly such that the anther shall be brought into contact 
with the stigma. Here surely is intentional adjustment. 
And the part of the filaments, touching of which causes 
the stamens to start forward, is precisely that part where 
they are likely to be touched by the tongue of a bee in 
quest of honey, or by a small insect that has got into the 
flower. Here again we see contrivance or design, an 
adjustment of one part of nature to another, a beautiful 
instance of the perfection of arrangement which charac- 
terises the whole. « The flower yields food to the bee, and 
the bee in seeking its food unconsciously fertilises the 
flower. The fertilisation of flowers is unquestionably in 
a great measure efiected by bees and other insects, and 
the honey which they secrete is thus not only a provision 
for the wants of the insects destined to feed on it, but of 
great importance to plant-life itself, securing the produc- 
tion of seed by which new individuals may be produced 
and the species preserved. 

The seeds of plants do not, until they are perfectly ripe, 
lie loose in the seed-vessel, nor are they merely imbedded 
in the pulp of a fruit. Each ovule is attached to some 
part of the germen by a slender cord through which the 
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juices are conveyed to it that nourish it whilst it grows 

to its full size as a seed. But when the seed is ripe, this 

cord in many plants dries up, and the seeds are loose in 

the capsule, ready to be scattered abroad. There are many 

beautiful contrivances for the dispersion of the seeds of 

plants that they may not all fall upon the ground close 

around the root of the parent plant. Spme are contained 

in fruits which are pleasant to eat, and thus get carried 

away by man, or by some of the lower animals ; and the 

seeds, rejected as uneatable, thus often reach the soil in 

new localities. Birds eat many small fruits, the seeds of 

which pass through them undigested and spring up far 

from the parent plant. Small seeds often also adhere to 

the feet of birds, and are thus carried from one place to 

another. Here again we see the adjustment of one thing 

to another in two distinct kingdoms of nature, a proof 

that one mind has devised all. Many seeds are so light 

as to be easily carried a long way by the winds ; many are 

provided with appendages of which the wind may take 

hold to waft them about, appendages evidently intended 

for this purpose, and in which it is strange that any one 

should fail to see proof of a Creator's wisdom. The seeds of 

thistles, for example, have an appendage of down, and the 

thistle-down carried away by the wind carries the seed 

along with it. The seed of the dandelion has its pappus^ 

A slender straight stalk rising from the top of the seed, 

and spreading out horizontally at its summit in a circle of 

slender rays. Of this the wind readily takes hold, and 

the seeds of a single dandelion are scattered far and wide. 

The seeds of many plants, as of the ash-tree, are winged ; 

the fruit of the ash may be described as a single large 

wing with the true seed at its base. Nuts are not readily 

conveyed^y winds to any distance from the tree that 

bears them ; but animals do the work of their distribution. 

The squirrel, for example, makes a hoard of hazel-nuts 

for his winter store, and as he does not eat them all, 

some remain to grow there. The cocoa-nut palm grows 

chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, in many places even 
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within the highest tide-mark, and its nuts having a thict 
fibrous covering impervious to water are carried away by 
the waves, and conveyed by winds and currents to great 
distances, so that this valuable tree is common in all 
maritime regions within the tropics. The varieties of 
contrivance for the distribution of seeds are very numerous. 
The seed-vessels» of some plants burst with an elastic 
force when the seeds are ripe, and send them forth to a 
considerable distance, as may be seen in the common 
wood-sorrel and in the broom. In a hot bright day the 
pods of broom may be heard, one after another, giving a 
little crack as they burst open and fling out their seeds. 
The seed-vessels of the poppy exhibit a very different and 
extremely beautiful contrivance for the same purpose. 
They are large capsules, nearly spherical in some species, 
urn-shaped in others, and when ripe are filled with a vast 
number of small seeds. Each capsule is nearly flat at the 
top, and around its rim, a circle of small holes is to be 
seen when the seed is ripe. Then as the stalk of the 
poppy is shaken by the wind, the seeds are scattered about 
like pepper out of a pepper-box. 

As in plants the ovules are attached to the germen by 
a cord through which they are nourished till they become 
ripe seeds, so in animals that bring forth living young, 
the foetus is nourished through the umbilical cord ; which 
is not a simple tube, but contains within its outer mem- 
branous covering more tubes than one, the blood passing 
through it from the mother to the foetus and from the 
foetus to the mother, ere yet the lungs have begun to play 
or have received the first breath of air. In the human 
species also, and in the greater number of the mammalia, 
there is a remarkable organ called the placeMa formed 
in the womb along with each foetus — an orgro of mere 
temporary use and ejected soon after the foetus is born — into 
which blood flows through small vessels from the mother, 
and being collected is sent through the umbilical cord, so 
that when parturition takes place, no large blood-vessel is 
ruptured. Who does not see contrivance here, contrivance 
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the Wisdom of which commands admiration ? Again, to 
say nothing of the formation of the egg within the parent 
bird, let ns consider for a little what an egg itself is. We 
break the shell, and find within it a thin membrane lining 
it, and within that the albumen or white of the eggy and 
in the centre of all the yolk. . The germ that is to be 
developed by means of a little heat, continuously main- 
tained for a certain time, into a young bird, with all the 
parts of its animal frame complete, appears as little more 
than a speck in the albumen at one end of the egg ; but 
that egg affords all the materials which go to the forma- 
tion of the young bird, the various parts of its frame being 
constructed in the albumen, the yolk affording nourish- 
ment as its development and growth proceed. If this 
does not manifest contrivance or design, what does so? 
We look in vain for any such wondrous contrivance in the 
works of man. In the seeds of plants also, the germ — 
which is to be developed into a new plant, and from which 
a root is to proceed downwards to seek nourishment from 
the earth, and a shoot upwards to produce leaves and 
flowers and fruit, to become a tree with great spreading 
branches, or an herb of humble growth — generally forms 
but a small part of the seed. We remove the skin or hull 
from a pea or a bean, and we find the seed to consist 
chiefly of two lobes — cotyledons — appressed together on 
their flat inner surfaces, but quite distinct and separate 
except at one point where they are joined together, and 
there is the germ of the young plant; the cotyledons 
being intended — the word must be used — to furnish 
nourishment to it ere yet it can send down a root into the 
soil. But the cotyledons are dry and hard. They imbibe 
moisture frcpi the soil, they swell, they undergo chemical 
changes in their substance through the joint influence 
of moisture and heat, — the starch which they contain is 
converted into sugar, — as that of barley is in the process 
of malting, which is just incipient growth arrested at a 
certain stage when the malt is ready for the use of the 
brewer, — and now the cotyledons are in such a condition 
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that the germ can derive nourisliinent from them. Nor 
can we have anv more indisputable instance and evidence 
of design than in the provision made for the nourishment 
of infants and of the young of the highest class of 
vertebrate animals by the milk of the mother. Who but 
a fool can imagine that all this happens to be as it is, 
without design and purpose ? But this, of course, implies 
a Creator. And the argument is. strengthened when it is 
considered how the female is furnished with breasts — or 
in the lower animals, an udder, — for the secretion of milk, 
and with teats for the young to suck; when it is con- 
sidered that animals which bring forth many young ones 
at a birth have always a proportionately large number of 
teats ; when it is considered that there is such a sympathy 
between the uterus and the milk-secreting organs as to 
cause a secretion of milk preparatory to the requirement 
of it ; and when it is considered further, that milk is 
found to be, of all kinds of food, that best adapted for the 
nourishment of an infant or of the young of any mam- 
malian animal, containing — as chemical analysis shows — 
all that is most needful for this purpose. In accordance 
with all this, too, we find that infants are born without 
teeth, and dentition begins only when there begins to be 
need for some food in addition to milk, and teeth are 
formed in the jaws in anticipation of wants that have 
not begun to be felt. 

No argument in Natural Theology for the existence of 
a God, the Creator of all things, is more irresistibly con- 
clusive, none is more striking, than that which is founded 
upon the existence of the two sexes, and their mutual 
adaptation to one another. The physical adaptations are 
very wonderful ; and those who hold the the^y of devel- 
opmentj^ and seek to make use of it as the foundation of 
an argument for Atheism, may well be posed with the 
unanswerable question, How, without design on the part 
of a Creator, these two sexes should have been formed, 
with all their differences and all their mutual adaptations, 
not only in the human race, but in such a multitude of 
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species of the lower animals ? In the human race, how- 
ever, we have not only to contemplate the physical adap- 
tations of the sexes, but their mental adaptations, from 
which arise incalculable benefits to mankind ; so that if 
we see proof of the Creator's existence and of His wisdom, 
we see proof also of His goodness. Even in the lower 
animals the existence of the two distinct sexes cannot be 
considered for a little, without our being led to note 
the maternal instinct, with all the benefits resulting from 
it to the young. We see them dependent upon it for 
their very support in the early part of their lives, and 
without it all species of mammals and of birds would soon 
become extinct, for all the young would perish almost as 
soon as they were born — if the young of birds ever got 
into the world at all, for maternal instinct in birds leads 
to the building of the nest and to incubation. But it 
does not stop there. Birds feed their young and watch 
over them with affectionate care till they are able to pro- 
vide for themselves. The maternal instinct of mammals 
also makes the female very attentive to her young in 
providing for them till they are able to provide for 
themselves. And then, with the lower animals, all affection 
between the parent and the offspring ceases. The instinct 
has served its purpose, and the animal seems to forget all 
about her young. They are to her just as other beasts 
and birds of the same kind. It is not so in the human 
race: parental affection on the part of both parents 
endures throughout life, and finds its appropriate reward 
in similarly enduring filial affection. The difference 
accords with the different place of man in the scheme of 
creation — with his higher and moral nature. 

" The Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone ; I will make him an help meet for him." '^'*' 
In these words the Bible gives us the only solution of 
what, if we accept not this, must be altogether mere 
marvel and mystery. The two sexes are so adapted to 
one another, that woman is the suitable companion and 

* Gen. ii. i8. 
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help meet for man. Dependent on his strength for her 
support, trusting much to his greater vigour of body and of 
mind, she is also the partner and the soother of his cares, 
and often his best adviser. On the fact of the division 
of mankind into two sexes depends the existence of all 
the domestic affections, and therefore all the happiness of 
domestic life, the purest of all mere earthly joys, closely 
associated also wherever true religion prevails, with its 
higher delights, and with its growth and its extension. 
The family system is the very foundation of human 
society, and those communities and nations have always 
flourished most in which it has existed in its greatest 
perfection, as those individuals are always happiest who 
most fully respebt and observe its divinely appointed laws. 
And if we acknowledge monogamy to be one of these 
laws, as we must if we believe in the e:^stence of God, 
and believe the Holy Scriptures to contain a revelation of 
His will, we find a fact worthy of our attention in the 
almost equal number of males and females born into the 
world. And this fact, otherwise unaccountable and merely 
wonderful, is so beautifully accordant with a belief in the 
law of monogamy as a law given by the Great Lawgiver, 
the Creator of all, and Author of the family system, that 
we may even find in it a corroboration of our belief. It 
is as when we have found a key that fits a lock of some 
peculiar kind which no other key will fit ; we believe that 
it is the very key of that lock, and that they are the work 
of one hand. 

It is in the human race that we see the ^eatest 
benefits flowing from the existence of the two sexes. 
Benefits of a lower kind, but suited to their natures, are 
derived from it, as we have seen, by the lower animals. 
But how, it may be asked, are we to account for the 
existence of distinct male and female organs in herma- 
phrodite animals ? How are we to account for it in plants ? 
It is not necessary that we should account for it ; it is 
not necessary that we should be able to account fijr it. 
Our inability to do so does not affect our present argu- 
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ment. Indeed, if we believe in the existence of God, and 
that He has created all this wondrous universe, we cannot 
but take for granted that there must be in His works many- 
things for which we can assign no reason, and of which 
we can give no explanation. 

There are, however, some things yet unnoticed con- 
nected with this subject of sex which deserve our con- 
sideration. It is an important fact that animals copulate 
only with those of their own species, or very rarely, and in 
general only in a state of captivity or of domestication, 
in circumstances very dijfferent from those of nature, with 
animals of another species, and even then only with those 
of a species nearly resembling their own. The horse and 
the ass can be made to breed together, and the offspring 
is a mule. The lion and the tiger can be made to breed 
together. But ilb such thing was ever heard of as the horse 
and the ox breeding together. And when hybrids are 
produced between two distinct species, they are almost 
always sterile. No foals are produced by the coition of 
mules with one another, although they are fertile in copu- 
lation with either of the original species from which they 
are sprung, and the offspring returns very nearly to the 
type of the horse or the ass, as the case may be. But 
between different varieties of the same species, no such 
consequent infertility results ; and excellent new breeds 
of domestic animals have been produced by judicious 
crossing of breeds. In plants also the same law prevails. 
Gardeners have no difficulty in producing what they 
often call hybrids, between what are mere varieties of the 
same species, by dusting the pistil of one flower with the 
pollen of another ; and many new varieties of flowers and 
fruits have thus been produced, which are as fertile as the 
parent varieties. But there is much greater difficulty in 
producing a true hybrid, that is, in crossing two distinct 
species of the same genus, and when produced it is unfer- 
tile, yielding no seed to reproduce it. To cross two plants 
very different from one another is impossible. The pollen 
of the one will not fertilise the pistil of the other. Divine 
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wisdom may be seen in all this. Were this not the law of 
nature, the whole vegetable and animal kingdoms would 
presently be thrown into confusion. The pollen, flying 
about in the air, or carried by bees on their hairy legs, 
would fertilise plants of one kind and another, just as one 
variety of a species is apt to be fertilised by another 
variety ; and every farmer knows that to obtain true seed 
of any particular kind of turnip, he must keep his seed- 
producing turnips far apart from all flowering turnips of 
a different variety. Animals also would intermingle, so 
that no species of plants or animals would remain distinct, 
and those most valuable to man would be lost. But it 
has been ordered otherwise. To the wisdom of God 
must be ascribed the law which prevents this indefinite 
blending and utter confusion. 

Again, it is proper that we should obserVte the existence of 
the sexual appetite in animals. And this may be the most 
appropriate place to advert to all the appetites. There are 
three, common to human beings with the lower animals — 
hunger, thirst, and the sexual appetite. Now all of them 
have such uses, that it is impossible to consider them without 
perceiving in them manifest evidence of Divine wisdom, 
and proof that the whole of nature owes its existence, and 
the laws which govern it, to God. If it were not for the 
appetite of hunger animals would not eat ; if it were not 
for the appetite of thirst they would not drink, however 
necessary eating and drinking might be to their health 
and life. Brutes could not be supposed to take the 
trouble of eating or of seeking for food if it were not for 
the strong impulse of hunger. Even man, with all his 
power of reason, and even although possessing a perfect 
knowledge — ^which, as it is, is not very easily acquired — 
of when, how often, what, and how much he ought to eat, 
would be apt to forget the duty of attending to the 
nutrition of his frame in the midst of his avocations, or 
to put it off unduly from sheer indolence. And so as 
to drinking. Happily and wisely, from a wisdom not 
his own, man is made to participate with the brutes in 
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the appetites of hunger and thirst, by which he is com- 
pelled to use the proper means for the nutrition of his 
body. Hunger and thirst are appetites appointed for the 
preservation of the life of the individual, as are the 
stomach, the lungs, the heart, and many other organs of 
the body. The sexual appetite is appointed for the pre- 
servation and perpetuation of the species, like the organs 
of reproduction. But too great indulgence of this appetite 
weakens the whole frame, and is inconsistent with 
continued health and vigour. A law of nature limits and 
regulates the lower animals. It is only at certain seasons 
that they feel the impulse of the sexual appetite. Man 
alone is exempt from this law. Why? That he may 
indulge in sensual pleasure more than any brute? No. 
This is injurious to the body and to the mind, as well as 
debasing to the soul. But man has reason in a vastly 
higher degree than any of the brutes. His is also a 
moral nature, and he is fitly left to exercise his reason 
and conform himself to moral laws. If he breaks them, 
he must pay the penalty. Do we not in all this see laws 
and arrangement which we must ascribe to God ? 

It seems necessary to take some notice of an objection 
often urged against the argument for the existence of 
God from the evidence of design in animated nature, on 
the ground of many animals preying upon other animals. 
This objection is really brought forward in favour of 
Atheism, although it does not take the form of an 
objection directly against the doctrine of the existence of 
God, but rather against the ascription to Him, if He 
exists, of the attributes of infinite wisdom and infinite 
goodness, which all real believers in His existence ascribe 
to Him, and which are ascribed to Him in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is alleged that if the preying of animals 
upon other animals is part of the scheme of nature as 
planned and arranged by the Creator, He cannot be 
infinitely wise and good, inasmuch as by this arrange- 
ment much suffering is entailed upon countless multi- 
tudes of sentient beings, and the great evil of premature 
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death ; and the inference which those who urge this 
upon consideration seem to think it most natural and 
proper to draw from it is, not that there is a God who 
delights in the sufferings of His creatures or is indifferent 
about them, but rather that there is no God, and that 
the whole existing state of things has somehow sprung 
into being without scheme, purpose, or creation ; an in- 
ference which involves innumerable absurdities, and 
which the innumerable instances of manifest and beauti- 
ful adjustment in the universe, and accommodation of 
one thing to another throughout all nature, show to be 
false. But if we examine into the subject a little, we 
shall find proofs of a Creator's wisdom even in that 
arrangement which men have dared to condemn as unwise 
.and inconsistent with infinite goodness; nay, we shall 
find in it goodness as well as wisdom. We shall find 
reason to think that a greater amount of happiness of 
sentient beings is secured by it than could be without it. 
We cannot, indeed, tell why it has been made a law of 
nature that organisms should be produced from other 
organisms, should grow, and decay, and die ; as we know 
to be the case both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
We must accept this fact as we find it, and it is 
monstrous that a human being should venture to sit in 
judgment upon it, "and arraign the wisdom and goodness 
of God because of it, or pronounce it to be such a fact as 
proves the world not to be the work of a Creator's hand 
at all. It is the utmost extravagance of presumption and 
arrogance for a poor mortal, whose faculties are very 
limited, and who, if he knows anything at all, must know 
that they are very limited, — who is not acquainted with 
all the secrets of nature, and finds mysteries inscmtable 
even in the most common things that present themselves 
to his observation, in his own life and the life of every 
living thing, in its origin, and in all its manifestations, 
— ^who cannot in the least degree explain how his own 
heart beats and his own lungs play, or how, upon willing 
to do so, he lifts up his hand and lets it fall again ; — 
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it is presumption and arrogance that, did we not see 
instances of it, would be unimaginable, for such a being 
to pronounce judgment on the whole scheme or system of 
which he is so insignificant a part, and to say that there 
can be no Creator of the world, because an all-wise Creator 
would certainly have made it better than it is. One feels 
inclined to say. Surely it is much to be regretted that 
these wondrously wise men, who see so clearly that the 
creation might have been made so much better than it is, 
were not created first, and consulted about all the rest. 

Here, however, it may be observed that if decay and death, 
as well as birth and growth, were not the law of nature, 
the number of sentient beings in the world from first to last 
must needs have b^en comparatively small. Propagation 
continuing, without death to counterbalance it, the world 
would soon be overstocked, and become incapable of sus- 
taining its inhabitants, or even affording room for them. 

And so, if there were not many animals preying upon 
other animals, the world — ^both land and water — would 
soon be overstocked. Let us think, for a moment, how 
it must needs be if there were no land animals but such 
as feed on vegetable food. Very soon every green thiug 
would be consumed. The antelopes of South Africa 
would consume every blade of grass, if they were allowed 
to multiply without check, and all were to live out their 
natural term of life. But their multiplication is checked 
by the lions and leopards which are appointed for this 
purpose. The wisdom of the Creator appears in this 
arrangement, and instead of looking upon it as productive 
of suffering, we ought to look upon it as preventive of 
suffering, of the misery of innumerable deaths by star- 
vation. And so throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
The balance of nature is preserved by animals preying 
upon other animals. If all the ova of all the herring 
now living in the sea were to be hatched — and none of 
them eaten by other fish — if all the young herring were 
to grow to maturity, and the propagation of the herring 
were to go on, each female herring producing tens of 
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thousands of ova as now, there would soon be no room 
for them in the sea. It would not be difficult to calculate 
the lapse of time which would fill up the whole depths of 
ocean with herring, till they should not have room to 
move. But there are many fishes and other animals that 
prey upon the herring, — to say nothing of man, who 
captures some for his own food, but very few in com- 
parison with the multitudes that in various stages of life 
fall a prey to other destroyers. And thus, still, the 
balance of nature is preserved ; the sea does not become 
overstocked with herring, and yet the multitude existing 
is great. 

Further, it is to be observed that this arrangement — for 
so we will call it — of animals preying upon other animals, 
prevents the sufferings of protracted decay and old age, 
which are alleviated among human beings by the sym- 
pathy and kindness of children and friends, but have no 
such alleviation among the lower animals. The weakest 
most readily fall a prey to their enemies, and even in 
incipient disease, or when the decay attendant on old age 
begins to be felt, they are captured and devoured. It is 
brief suffering instead of long misery. Thus, also, the 
propagation of the species is chiefly carried on by the 
strongest and most healthy individuals. The sportsman 
generally fires at the foremost, which are also commonly 
the strongest, of a covey of grouse or partridges, and 
thus the weaker ones are left to propagate their kind ; a 
not unlikely cause of the prevalence of the grouse disease 
of which we have of late heard so many complaints from 
our moors. But the falcon and the buzzard most readily 
seize the last and weakest of the covey in their flighty 
and the stronger ones are left to become the parents of 
future broods. The preying of animals upon other 
animals is thus the means of securing the preservation 
of a strong and healthy race in those tribes which supply 
their food to beasts and birds of prey. 

It deserves also to be noticed that by the preying of 
animals upon other animals, many of those kinds are 
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sustained which themselves afford food to man. Car- 
nivorous quadrupeds and birds of prey are not indeed 
used as food, except by savages. But the birds which 
we eat, our poultry and game birds, feed not only on 
vegetable food, but to a large extent on small animals — 
snails, slugs, worms, insects, and the like. And amongst 
fishes, all, except a few, find Ijieir appropriate food in 
other smaller fishes, or in small crustaceans, worms, and 
insects. Vegetable feeders are rare exceptions to the ordi- 
nary rule among fishes, although there are some, as the 
carp. But the carp is almost the only vegetable-eating 
fish that is esteemed as of any value. All the kinds 
which are the object of pursuit in our fisheries — the 
salmon, the cod, the herring, the haddock, the turbot, the 
mackerel, &c., &c., prey on smaller animals. And thus 
it is that, in the economy of nature, many kinds of small 
animals, inhabitants of the waters, are turned to account. 
The food of all animals is originally derived from the 
vegetable kingdom. But the minute animals that feed 
on minute vegetables become the food of animals larger 
or stronger than themselves, and they again of others, 
until at last the substance, originally derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, transmitted in one animal organism 
after another, becomes what man needs, and the earth 
supports a multitude of inhabitants far greater than it 
could if the minute creatures that feed on almost micro- 
scopic aquatic plants had the waters all to themselves. 
"We have seen that the preying of animals on other 
animals is not liable to the charge which has been 
brought against it of being full of cruelty and incon- 
sistent with Divine goodness; we see now that it is an 
arrangement of infinite wisdom, and which exhibits much 
of the goodness of God — ^goodness especially towards the 
human race, the highest of His creatures upon earth. 
The objection brought against the argument for the 
existence of God from design manifested in the system 
of nature not only vanishes when we duly consider it, 
but leaves in its place an additional argument — an 
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additional proof of design worthy of a Being infinite in 
goodness and in wisdom. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we may 
now advert to the means which animals have of capturing 
their animal prey, and the means which those that are 
liable to be preyed upon have of making their escape. 
We have seen something already of the means of captur- 
ing prey, particularly of the teeth of carnivorous quad- 
rupeds and the bills of birds, and the claws of both. Of 
these nothing needs now to be said. Fishes have no organs 
of prehension except the mouth, which in those that prey 
chiefly on very small animals, as the herring, is scantily 
furnished with teeth, and these very small ; but in those 
which prey chiefly on other fishes, generally exhibits a 
great array of sharp and strong teeth, not placed merely 
in the jaws, but in other parts of the mouth, as on the 
vomery or medial line of the palate, and even on the 
tongue. The most slippery prey does not easily escape 
if once within the mouth of a cod or a pike; and the 
armature of teeth with which the shark is furnished make 
it terrible even to man. The teeth of fishes are not in 
general fitted for the mastication of food, but are merely 
organs of prehension, the prey being swallowed entire to 
be digested in the stomach. To capture their prey, fishes 
must, in general, depend entirely on their superior strength 
and swiftness, although there are some that lie in wait for 
it, and catch it by surprise. To surprise their prey is also 
the method commonly adopted by many carnivorous 
quadrupeds, as those of the cat kind, which lie in ambush 
and spring upon a passing animal at unawares. Other 
carnivorous quadrupeds depend on their fleetness of foot, 
especially those of the dog tribe, and hunt down their 
prey. Venomous serpents kill the animals on which they 
feed by their poison fangs ; which when not in use are 
folded back on the jaw, but when to be used stand erect 
and even projecting ; and which convey a deadly venom 
into the wound they make through a groove, from a bag 
at their base, in which it is collected from the glands 
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that secrete it. Serpents of the Boa and Python tribe, 
which have no poison fangs, fling themselves suddenly 
upon their prey, coil themselves around it, and crush 
it to death by sheer muscular force. It may here be 
mentioned, in passing, that as serpents swallow their prey 
entire, their mouths are capable of extraordinary expan- 
sion, in consequence of the peculiar formation of the lower 
jaw, which is not merely, as in other animals, jointed to 
tha skull, but has a distinct bone on either side between 
it and the skull, or may be described as having a joint in 
the middle. In the poison fangs of the serpents, and 
whole poison apparatus, the grooves, the bag, the secret- 
ing glands, the deadly nature of the poison itself, and in the 
double-jointed jaw which makes them capable of swallow- 
ing the prey they have caught, and which their teeth are 
not fitted to divide, we see evident adaptation of means 
to intended ends. And so in many things which may yet 
fitly be mentioned here. Most wonderful are the means 
employed by some spiders and insects for capturing their 
prey. Some spiders spin webs; — not all kinds of spider, 
for there are some that are hunters, and depend for catch- 
ing their prey on the speed with which they run. The 
shaking of the web apprises the spider, lurking in a nest 
woven at one corner of it, that a fly has struck upon it 
and become entangled, upon which the spider hastens out 
and along the web to the fly, pierces it with poisoned 
fangs, and devours it at leisure. The web of a spider is 
a very beautiful and curious structure of threads radiating 
from a centre and crossed with other threads. To spin 
these threads, the spider is furnished with organs- 
spinnerets — in the abdomen, like those in the head of 
the silkworm, which exude a glutinous secretion that is 
drawn out in fine threads when the spider has attached 
it to a wall or other fixture, and runs away in any direc- 
tion, or lets itself fall suspended and sustained by the 
thread that is formed, and which quickly dries on ex- 
posure to the air. Who gave the spider this instinct of 
web-making and of lurking in the corner of the web to 
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wait for prey? Or how can we suppose the spider to 
have acquired this remarkable instinct if it were not 
given by the Creator ? And how, if we do not acknow- 
ledge the spider to be a creature of God, framed and 
endowed with its instincts by Him, are we to account for 
the spinnerets and their peculiar secretion so needful for 
spider life ? The insect called the ant-lion digs a hole in 
loose sand, for which the structure of its body and legs 
peculiarly qualifies it, and throws out sand from the hole 
to some distance, making the hole in the form of a funnel, 
at the bottom of which it lies till some insect, coming to 
the edge of the hole, disturbs a little of the loose sand 
and is carried down along with it to the bottom, there to 
be devoured. It seems unnecessary to multiply examples 
of this kind. These may suffice for the present. They 
all teach one lesson, one great truth. 

As there is great variety in the means employed by 
animals in taking their prey, so there is great variety in 
the means of escape from danger which they possess and 
use. Some depend upon swiftness of foot or of wing, as 
deer, antelopes, and hares, and many kinds of birds. 
Even when the pursuer is too swift for them, it results 
from their seeking to escape by running or flying away, 
that, of a number equally in danger, the strongest and 
therefore the fleetest escape, whilst the weakest is taken 
and devoured, from which result advantages already 
pointed out * in respect to the general welfare of the 
species. Some animals, as rats and mice, flee instantly 
on the approach of danger to holes in which they have 
their ordinary habitation; some, as rabbits, to burrows 
which they have made in the earth. There is a bird 
in Guiana, somewhat resembling a partridge of small 
size, which inhabits localities where snakes abound, and 
has little power of escape by legs or wings. But its 
feathers are so loosely attached to the skin as to come off 
at a slight touch ; a snake or other animal gets nothing 
but a mouthful of feathers, and the bird escapes. Many 

* See p. 74. 
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animals, particularly spiders and insects, feign death when 
danger seems to be imminent, lying quite motionless, as 
if rigid, and thus deceive animals that feed only upon 
prey which they have taken alive. Even some quadrupeds 
have been known to do this, but it is very rare amongst 
them or any of the vertebrate animals. Many animals, 
possessing no other means of escape from their enemies, 
live in comparative safety from the resemblance of their 
colour to the objects around them, so that they are not 
readily observed. The colour of the ptarmigan in summer 
resembles that of the heath-clad mountains which it 
inhabits, but its plumage becomes white in winter 
when the mountains are covered with snow. But it is 
amongst the insect tribes that we see the most perfect 
instances of this kind ; and in some of them we see 
resemblance to the objects with which they are usually 
surrounded, not ojily in colour but in form. Thus the 
leaf-insects, or walking-leaves, as they are sometimes 
termed, have a remarkable resemblance to leaves, and the 
species of an allied genus have received the name of 
walking-sticks from their extraordinary resemblance to 
dead and dried twigs. These insects have little power of 
flight, and little speed of foot. Their immunity from 
danger depends mainly upon their escaping observation. 
But this may probably be to them not only a provision 
for their own safety, but for enabling them to approach 
unobserved and capture those insects on which they prey, 
for they are great devourers of other insects. The hedge- 
hog, when apprehensive of danger, rolls itself up as a ball, 
concealing its head, and presenting its prickles in every 
direction to the enemy. Some small terrestrial crustaceans 
do the same, and thus avail themselves to the utmost of 
the protection afforded by their horny shields. The horny 
covering of tortoises and turtles is a defensive armour 
provided for them by nature, as are also the shells of crusta- 
ceans and molluscs. Perhaps the most curious means of 
escape from danger to be seen in any kind of animal is 
in the skunk, a North American quadruped, which pauses 
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ere it begins to flee and discharges upon its assailant a 
fluid of extraordinary fetidness, contained in a bag in the 
hinder part of the abdomen. Many animals, both large 
and small, are furnished- with defensive weapons which 
they employ against an adversary. Not only carnivorous 
animals are ready to defend themselves with teeth and 
claws, but many herbivorous quadrupeds are furnished 
with horns which they use with great effect ; the buffalo 
of South Africa being able to resist and beat off even the 
lion ; whilst the bison (popularly but inporrectly called 
buffalo) of the North American prairies trusts not exclu- 
sively to its short thick horns, but very much to the great 
strength and weight of its head and fore-parts, knocking 
down a wolf, puma, or other assailant, and then trampling 
on him, and crushing him to death. If, then, we see 
provision in nature to prevent the excessive multiplica- 
tion of the weaker species of animals, we see provision 
also to prevent the entire destruction even of the weakest. 
By whom was this provision made ? To whose wisdom 
are we to ascribe these arrangements for preserving the 
balance of nature ? There is but one reasonable answer, 
for to suppose that all this is undesigned is utterly 
unreasonable. 

The adaptation of every animal in its whole structure 
to its habits and modes of life cannot be too diligently 
observed. A few sentences may therefore yet be devoted 
to this subject. Every animal possesses an organisation 
fitted for securing to it the utmost happiness of which its 
nature is capable. Let us look, for example, at the mole. 
It is destined to seek its food — worms — underground. 
Its feet are, therefore, remarkably fitted for bjirrowing ; 
broad, flat, and strong; the short but powerful legs 
making them very effective implements. Its eyes are very 
small, and well protected from the danger of injury from 
particles of earth, and its fur is so smooth and sleek that 
no earth can get amongst the hairs, nor adhere to it and 
soil it. It was a fancy of some naturalists of a former 
age that tlie sloth must be a very miserable animal, a 
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kind of abortive production of nature ; but its habits 
being known and its conformation studied, it is found to 
be endowed with everything suitable to its mode of life. 
Extremely slow and awkward in its movements on the 
ground, it is sufficiently active on trees, on the branches 
of which it lives, feeding upon their foliage, and never 
descending from one but to ascend another as soon as 
possible. It hangs upon the branches with its back 
downwards, and for this curious mode of life it is specially 
adapted by the strength and suitable length of its legs, 
and by its long, strong, sharp, and much curved claws. 

A few very evident and beautiful examples of adapta- 
tion and contrivance in the animal kingdom may here 
be mentioned together, although very different from each 
other in their nature and objects, and occurring in animals 
of widely different classes. What can be more wonderful 
than the elephant's trunk, a prolongation of the nose 
with the nostrils passing through it, but capable of being 
used for purposes in which great muscular strength is 
required ; as, in a wild state, for pulling down and breaking 
off great branches of trees ; or, in a state of domestication, 
for piling up logs of wood ; capable of being applied 
either throughout great part of its length, or, by a curving 
of a little part of its extremity only, for lifting mouthfuls 
of grass or hay and conveying them to the mouth ? We 
shall not attempt to describe its anatomical structure, the 
examination of which, however, would exhibit design as 
perfectly as anything in nature ; but it is impossible to 
refrain from mentioning, what every one who has seen an 
elephant must have observed, the little projection at its 
extremity, which, being pressed against it, serves the 
purpose of a finger, or rather almost of a hand, so that 
the animal can pick up by it the smallest coin from the 
ground. 

Let us contemplate also the tongue of the ant-eater. 
This quadruped has no teeth ; its food consists of termites 
or white ants, and it needs no teeth to eat them. But it 
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has very long strong claws to tear open their nests, and its 
very long snout affords accommodation for a very long tongue, 
which is capable of being extended far out of the mouth. 
The anthill being laid open, the long tongue is thrust in 
among the ants, and presently drawn back with great 
numbers of them adhering to it because of the viscous 
saliva with which it is covered, so that a sufficient 
mouthful of these small insects is obtained at once by an 
animal of very considerable size. 

The eye of the condor exhibits no peculiarities of 
structure, but is remarkable for its power, which is in 
some degree characteristic of many other rapacious birds. 
Soaring to a height in the air above that to which any 
other bird ever rises, the condor at once descries any 
carcass of an animal that may lie on the ground within 
its range, and descends to gorge upon it. This endow- 
ment of an extraordinary power of vision is necessary for 
this bird that it may procure its food, and it has been 
bestowed* accordingly. At the distance at which the 
condor recognises a carcass, a human eye could discern 
nothing without the aid of a telescope, 

A most beautiful contrivance is to be seen in the wings 
of butterflies. A butterfly has four wings ; when at rest 
the wings are quite separate from each other, but when 
they are expanded for flight, the two wings on each side 
lock themselves together by means of hooks on their then 
contiguous edges, so that they move as one wing. 

Several particulars of great interest are to be noted in 
the structure of the bee. The hind-legs of some of the 
neuters or rcorkers of the hive-bee are furnished with 
hollow expansions, in which they carry home to the hive 
the pollen of flowers, to be used for the making oi propolis 
or bees' bread, the food given to the larvas in their cells. 
The honey-bag, in which honey is deposited when gathered 
from flowers, to be carried home to the hive, and 
there ejected from it and stored in the cells of the 
comb, is another remarkable organ peculiar to this tribe 
of insects. 
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From the structure of bees it is very natural to pass to 
a consideration of their wonderful instincts, and of the 
instincts of animals in general. Instincts, numerous 
and various, are necessary for creatures not endowed, or 
not largely endowed, with reason, and accordingly they 
possess them ; that is — for it is the only reasonable view 
of the matter — the requisite instincts have been abundantly 
bestowed upon the different kinds of animals by the 
all-wise and beneficent Creator. It is not necessary here 
to enter upon any inquiry into the distinction between 
instinct and reason, nor to attempt to give any exact 
definition of the terms. Such terms are very difficult to 
define, but the popular use of these terms is sufficiently 
accurate for our purpose. It would be totally foreign to 
that purpose to enter into the question whether or not 
the lower animals possess reason in any degree. We 
need not hesitate to express the opinion that many of 
them do ; but the highest of them in a degree so inferior 
to that of man, that there is indeed a wide gulf between 
the merest savage and the most intelligent of all brutes, 
dog, elephant, or ape. To ascribe all the actions of 
animals and their works, as the nest-building of birds, 
the comb-constructing of bees, and the like, to reason, 
would imply manifest absurdities — the ascription, for 
instance, to bees, as we shall by-and-bye see, of a profound 
knowledge of mathematics. Even human beings have 
instincts, although they are far less governed by instinct, 
and far more by reason, than any of the lower animals. 
"We depend upon instinct at the beginning of life, ere yet 
reason has any materials on which to exercise itself, ere 
the mind has begun to acquire knowledge. It must be 
by instinct, for it cannot be by reason, that the infant 
sucks when first put to the breast. It is with the infant 
in this just as with the young of any of the brute animals. 
It is by instinct that we shut our eyes when anything is 
flung at them or seems about to strike them. 

To make mention of all the instincts found in one and 
another of the lower animals would require the writing . 
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of a very large book on zoology, for each kind has its own 
peculiar instincts. A few illustrations only can be given, 
that it may appear how absolutely necessary it is in sound 
reason to infer all their instincts to the wisdom and 
goodness of God ; how utterly impossible it is to account 
for their existence in any other way. And surely both 
wisdom and goodness appear in the instinct already 
mentioned, common to the newly-born human infant and 
to the young of brute mammals. Without it they might 
all perish in the presence of abundance ; but they do not, 
because of the instinct which compels them promptly to 
avail themselves of the supply provided. The nest-build- 
ing of birds has already been referred to as a result of the 
maternal instinct, but it is not that alone which appears in 
it. The male, in very many species, takes his share in the 
work. The nests of many birds are wonderful structures, 
although some species are contented to scrape a mere hole 
in the ground, others to take advantage of a natural 
hollow, and others still, especially some sea-birds, to lay 
their eggs on a bare ledge of rock. Every kind has its 
own peculiar instinct to guide and govern it in this, as 
to the situation, form, structure, and materials of the 
nest ; and all birds of the same species built nests similar 
to each other, and, as far as circumstances admit, in situa- 
tions of the same kind. It is not impossible that the 
reason which animals may be regarded as possessing in 
some degree may be exercised in some of their operations, 
as by birds in their nest-building, in aid of their instincts, 
to make slight modifications and adaptations to circum- 
stances; but if we suppose this to be the case, it is 
evident that the part which reason plays must be a very 
subordinate one ; that its application is confined within 
very narrow limits, and that almost all must be ascribed 
to instinct alone. The superior intelligence and reason 
of man give rise to improvement after improvement in all 
the arts, and the inventions of one are communicated to 
another, and of one generation to another, so that im- 
provement is carried further, and the arts make progress 
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with the lapse of time. There is no such progress as to 
instinct and the operations carried on by the lower 
animals under its guidance. The nest-building of each 
kind of birds is the same now as that of their most remote 
progenitors. There is not even progress or improvement 
on the part of the individual. A young bird builds its 
first nest as well as it will ever build the nest of any 
future year. 

Very wonderful are the instincts displayed by birds in 
their nest-building. That with no implements but 
their bills and claws they can weave together twigs and 
other materials, and fasten the nest so firmly to the 
branches of the tree in which it is built that it is not 
liable to be shaken off by the wind, has in all ages com- 
manded the admiration of all men of thoughtful mind. 
Equally admirable is the careful provision made for the 
warmth and comfort of the callow young ere yet the eggs 
from which they are to be hatched are laid, by . the soft 
lining of hair, som*etimes plucked from the backs of oxen, 
or of wool, gathered from the brambles and furze that 
have torn it from the sheep, or of down, sometimes 
plucked from the bird's own breast, or of moss, or of any 
soft substance that the bird may happen to find. How 
can we fail to refer such an instinct to a God both wise 
and good ! 

The art of nest-building is one which, if it had been a 
human invention, would have come slowly to perfection, 
which, if it had to be learned, could not be learned in a 
day. But the bird needs no instructor, and is perfect in 
the art at once. 

The great variety of structure in the nests of different 
kinds of birds also demands our attention. He who 
gave them their instincts, it is evident from the facts — 
and to this evidence it at present concerns us to look, 
and to the inferences deducible from it — is not of limited 
faculties and resources, as men are. He is — ^let us say 
it with reverence, although we use familiar phrase, such 
as we use concerning human beings — fertile of invention, 
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and notliing is too difficult for Him. But when we look 
at the variety of the nests of birds, we see, as it were, 
every emergency met ; and if we are not prepared to say 
that in this, as in multitudes of other things, God has 
been pleased to show forth His glory, to make His exist- 
ence manifest, and to leave men without excuse who deny 
it, we must acknowledge proof of a power of invention 
far exceeding that which human beings possess. And 
what is this but to be brought and constrained to the 
acknowledgment of the existence of God ? Whilst the 
greater number of birds build open nests, — often placing 
them in sheltered situations, however, where branches and 
leaves protect the young from rain; although some, as 
those of crows, which are in the tops of high trees, 
have no such protection, — others build nests roofed on the 
top, and with an opening on the side, as, in this country, 
the wren, whose curious nest it is the delight of every 
schoolboy to find. And some birds, in other parts of the 
world, build pendulous nests, suspended from branches of 
trees, with the opening for entrance and exit on the side, 
the nest being thus secured from the predatory attacks of 
snakes and monkeys. The nests of some, as the bayas of 
India, have an entrance with a winding passage and 
chambers within. The nests of weaver-birds are pendu- 
lous nests, formed by sewing together two large leaves of 
a tree, the birds contriving to stitch them together as 
neatly as if it were done with needle and thread. The 
nests of the house-swallow are made of clay, plastered up 
in a corner, — as every one in this country has seen, — where 
they are sheltered from the rain ; and some species of 
swallow in the East Indies make their nests of certain 
kinds of gelatinous seaweed, so that the nests are edible, 
and are a most esteemed luxury of the Chinese, and a very 
considerable article of commerce. There are some birds, as 
rooks and herons, which are social in their nest-building ; 
and the social orioles of South Africa build their nests as 
a great village or town, under a common roof, in the top 
of some tree, generally an acacia. What account can be 
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given of all this — and there is much more of the same 
kind — except that God has taught all these creatures their 
various arts, has given them those instincts, adapted to 
their various natures and circumstances, which are to 
them instead of what human beings, endowed with reason, 
have been left, and that also in His beneficence, to attain 
by observation and study and invention ? 

The instincts of insects which do not take care of their 
young — as very few insects do, except bees, ants, and ear- 
wigs, notable exceptions — lead them to deposit their eggs 
in such situations that the larvsB after being produced 
shall be furnished with food. Many insects which, in 
their perfect state, although they generally live near a 
pond, stream, or other water, have nothing aquatic in their 
habits, deposit their eggs so that their young in. the 
larval state may live in the water, for which their struc- 
ture and organs are adapted. It is not until they reach, 
or are about to reach, their perfect stage of existence that 
dragonflies, ephemeraa, and many others, come forth 
from the water, when they get wings, and spend the 
remainder of their lives mostly in the air, never return- 
ing to the water again. In like manner many coleop- 
terous insects or beetles, and many two-winged flies, as 
the blowfly, deposit their eggs in the flesh of dead 
animals. We know how the blowfly thus becomes a 
pest in houses, depositing its eggs on meat in the larder, 
so that meat-safes are necessary for a protection against 
it. It can be by no knowledge which an insect has 
acquired that it chooses for the reception of its eggs a 
substance suited to afford food to its young in the larval 
state, unless, indeed, we ascribe to insects a very high 
amount of intelligence, and a remembrance of their own 
youth, such as every one will acknowledge that it would 
be ridiculous to ascribe to them. All must be ascribed 
to instincts implanted by the Creator. The blowfly 
deposits its eggs in flesh; the common housefly in heaps 
of stable manure or the like ; the cabbage butterflies — two 
species, a larger and a smaller — on the cabbage; other 
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butterflies on other plants of very diflferent kinds, each 
species according to its kind. The instinct which guides 
them in this manifests the most perfect knowledge and 
wisdom ; but the wisdom and knowledge are certainly not 
theirs. Whose, then, are they ? There is but one answer. 
They are God's. 

It is a wonderful instinct which governs the migration 
of birds. We cannot account for it by saying that when 
food becomes scarce in the colder parts of the world they 
fly away to warmer regions in quest of it. How do they 
know to do this, and to fly so far as we know they do, 
not retreating a short distance, and then a little farther 
as the cold increases, but taking a long flight at once, as 
from the Arctic regions to Britain, or from Britain to 
Africa ? How is it that all the swifts disappear from 
Britain at once in the end of summer, the first of all 
our summer birds of passage that fly away, and all the 
swallows follow soon after ; all of the same kind going 
at once, not individuals going by themselves as they 
experience scarcity of food, but flocks gathering to migrate 
together, as we see in the house-swallows, which may be 
observed to congregate in unusual numbers on the house- 
tops just before they take their departure? And how 
is it that they return with the returning spring ? . Not 
certainly from any want of food in the warm regions of 
their winter abode, but because of a law of nature, an 
instinct implanted in them. They know their appointed 
seasons, and keep them. The cuckoo comes to tell us of 
the spring, the swallows to enliven the air with their 
twitter ; and at the same time, or before it, the redwings 
and the fieldfares, the snow buntings, the wild swans, the 
goosanders, the sc'^up ducks, and other Northern birds 
depart for their far Northern homes. Why does the redwing 
or the fieldfare not stay to breed in our woods, and sing those 
sweet songs which are only heard in Scandinavian forests ? 
Why does the wild swan or the wild goose not abide and 
make her nest on the margin of a Scottish lake? We 
can only say, their instinct impels them to go at the 
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appointed time, and they go to the North. They are 
governed. by a will not their own; they do according to 
the will of their Creator. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all instincts are those 
of social animals, as of beavers, or bees, or ants, or the 
South African birds already mentioned, that build their 
nests together under an umbrella-like roof, and often so 
many in one acacia tree, and under one roof, that the 
tree is hardly able to support the weight. The instincts 
of the beaver are very . peculiar. The dams which it 
makes in streams are. constructed with an ingenuity which 
is exceedingly wonderful ; and when it is considered that 
the animals have nothing to work with but their teeth 
and tail, it would be deemed incredible if the fact were 
not certain beyond possibility of doubt that such struc- 
tures should be inade by them. That they work together 
makes the instinct that, governs them appear the more 
marvellous. .With their teeth they cut down trees and 
cut off their branches. They are of the order of rodent 
quadrupeds, and have the chisel-like front teeth already 
mentioned. ; They drag the trees to the stream, and. place 
them across it;, they plaster up the interstices with clay, 
that the water may not pass through between them, and 
thus make a dam, in which are the openings of the houses 
or apartments that they inhabit. : The clay is plastered 
on the trees by their tails, which are broad and flat, the 
only tails of the kind to be found among the mammals. 
Everything is adapted to the kind of. life that the beaver 
is to lead. But although the entrance to. their habitations 
is under, the surface of their 'dam, their instinct further 
leads the beavers to place the habitations themselves 
above it, so that they are quite dry, and the uniform level 
of. the surface of the dam preserves them from being filled 
with water by any flood in the stream. Instinct also leads 
some animals that make burrows in the banks of streams 
to make the entrance under, the surface or the frequent 
level of the water, but to niake-the hole ascend inwards, 
fio that the sleeping place or nest is dry. 
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It would take a volume to mention in proper order and 
with proper fulness all the instincts of bees. A few 
sentences must suffice. They are governed, it is commonly 
said, by a queen, and many fanciful things have been 
written of this monarchical government and the good 
order of the hive. But all this is puerile nonsense. 
There is no government in the hive. The bees are all 
guided by their instincts to do one thing and another. 
The queen bee goes about laying eggs in the cells, and is 
fed by the working bees or neuters. These working bees 
are not in reality neuters or of no sex, but females 
whose full development has been prevented by the form 
and size of the cells in which they have spent the larval 
period of their lives, as is proved by the conversion of a 
neuter cell into a cell for the production of a queen bee 
by destroying cells around it and enlarging it, when the 
queen bee is taken from the hive. No more extraordinary 
instinct appears in any animal than this, which leads 
bees to make such enlargement of a neuter cell in order 
to obtain a new queen when they are destitute of one. 
The neuter or working bees go forth to gather honey and 
bring it to the hive, to be mostly stored in cells ; they 
also gather propolis, and from between the hard coverings 
of the rings of their bodies the wax exudes of which the 
combs are made. Here we see more instincts than one 
governing them — the instinct that makes the working bees 
go forth to extract honey and gather pollen from flowers ; 
the instinct which makes other working bees store the 
honey in cells ; and that which makes them take the wax 
from the bodies of the bees returned to the hive, and use 
it for building their combs; the instinct which makes 
them take the pollen and make of it propolis for the food 
of the young bees in the cells ; the instinct which makes 
them watch and feed these with the utmost care. It is 
not parental affection which makes bees feed the young 
of the hive, and this makes their care of them the more 
remarkable as an instance of the power of instinct; for 
the bees that feed the larvae have no parental relation to 
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them. The making of the combs is a very extraordinary 
work. Bees take the wax from the bodies of other bees, 
and affix it to its place to lay the foundation of the combs, 
and to build them up. The structure of the combs is 
exceedingly wonderful. As every one knows, they are 
double, cells on one side and cells on the other. Now the 
problem has to be solved how the space is to be economised 
to the utmost, so that there shall be no vacant] space or 
space to be filled up with wax, but that the cells shall 
occupy the whole ; and the further problem, how this is 
to be done so as to secure the greatest possible strength 
of the whole fabric. It is a difficult mathematical 
problem, but it has been solved perfectly. There are only 
three forms, as mathematicians know, by which space can 
be perfectly filled up without interstices — the equilateral 
triangle, the square, and the hexagon. Of these, the 
hexagon is the strongest, and accordingly the cells of 
bees are regular hexagons. But this is not all. The 
wisdom which gave the bees the instinct to construct 
regular hexagonal cells has gone far beyond this. If the 
cells of the comb on opposite sides were placed exactly 
opposite to each other, the comb would be weak. But, to 
make it strong, they are not placed exactly opposite. 
Three cells on the one side meet in the middle of one cell 
on the other. And this is not all. The bottoms of the 
cells are not plain, but formed of three triangular plates, 
set at angles such as to give the greatest possible strength 
and stability to the whole fabric. Thus the mathematician 
decides. But how did the bees find out this ? The only 
answer is a reference to God. 

The instincts of ants are almost, if not altogether, as 
wonderful as those of bees. It is not necessary, however, 
to dwell upon them, and a few words must suffice. We 
see in them, as in bees, the modification of the greater 
number of the females into neuterSy sexually incapable, 
which are the general servants and working members of 
the community. But we see also in some of the species 
some of the neuters of curiously modified conformation, 
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soldier-ants, specially fitted for fighting, either for conqnest 
or defence. And we have also to contemplate the remark- 
able fact that ants procure the saccharine fluid which 
aphides exude by titillating the aphides — milking their 
cows, as it were ; and the still more remarkable fact, 
without parallel among the lower animals, that some 
species of ants make raids upon ants of other species and 
reduce them to slavery, making them do their work, 
which they submissively do. We see, also, the same 
providence for the future in ants as in bees in . their 
laying up stores of food. Many species of ants do nothing 
of the kind, becoming torpid in winter. Those of this 
country do not, and infidels were accustomed to make of 
this an argument against the inspiration of . the Bible, 
because the ant is there spoken of as laying up stores of 
food for winter;. but Colonel Sykes discovered harvesting 
ants in India, and it has since been discovered that there 
are ants in the South of Europe which store up winter 
food. Whence these instincts ? Let the atheist try to 
answer the question. 

A little more must be said of the vegetable kingdom, 
although many . things regarding it have been noticed 
already. Let us look at a tree, and see how it is fixed to 
the ground by its roots, so as not to be readily blown over 
by winds, notwithstanding the powerful hold they have of 
its branches and leaves. . But this is not the only purpose 
these roots serve. They are also for the nourishment of 
the tree. And these two purposes the roots serve in every 
plant that has roots. Some of the lower kinds have none, 
as the lichens, which grow on trees or rocks, and the 
algsB — -seaweeds, &c.— -which float freely in the water, or 
are merely affixed to a rock or other substance, but derive 
all their nutriment from the surrounding water or air. 
The root of a plant beautifully exhibits a Creator's wis- 
dom. It divides into branches; it divides into very small 
branches, and into mere fibrils. But it is only through 
the tips of its fibrils that any nourishment is taken up 
from the soil, to be sent throughout the whole plant, to 
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the upmost boughs and farthest leaves of the tallest tree. 
The tip of each fibril of the root is protected by a little 
cap, so that as the root elongates it may be preserved from 
injury whilst being pushed forward in the soil. It is a 
property of all animal and vegetable membranes to be 
permeable to fluids, which pass in and out through them 
by what is called Osmotic Action. If a bladder is filled 
with brine, tied up, and placed in a vessel containing pure 
water, so that it is immersed in the water, it is by-and- 
bye found that the salt has gone out from the brine into 
the vessel, and that water has entered to keep the bladder 
full as before, the substance within it being now a meat- 
juice which may be used for making soup. And so it is 
with all vegetable and animal membranes. Two liquids 
cannot be separated by th6m without an interchange 
taking place, something going out and something coming 
in, not through pores, but through interstices in the 
membrane. This osmotic action plays an important part 
in the human frame and in all animal frames, and in 
plants its part seems to be still more important. It is by 
it alone that the roots of a plant take up nourishment 
from the soil by their fibrils and by all soft parts of their 
surface — no manure being of any use to a plant till it 
has been dissolved by water ; and it is by it that the 
substances taken up by the roots pass from cell to cell 
throughout the whole plant, there being no vessels like 
the blood-vessels of an animal, and nothing like a heart 
to cause circulation. But the roots of a plant both take 
in and give out in this osmotic action. They take in 
what the plant needs for its nourishment ; they give out 
what it must get quit of in order that it may live and 
retain health. And that which they give out is about the 
worst of all things for soft parts of their roots to be 
surrounded by ; for, if taken in again, it would be detri- 
mental to the plant. Accordingly, the fibrils of the root 
are continually elongating whilst the plant is growing, 
and thus the spongioles are continually being pushed 
forward into fresh soil. Do we not see in this another 
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proof of design, of wisdom, of the existence of a Creator 
God? 

We pass now from this subject of design manifest in 
the universe, and the argument founded upon it. It has 
been pursued at some length, because of its value and 
conclusiveness, and because of its depending upon a 
multitude of particulars, a few only of which it has been 
found possible to mention. It rests upon the metaphysical 
ground that where there is design there must be a 
designer. Some of those who have dwelt much and rested 
all upon it have failed to observe the nature of this 
ground on which they have proceeded, and have mistakenly 
made light of all metaphysical arguments. But the 
argument commends itself to common sense, and the 
ground on which it rests is sure. 

There are other metaphysical arguments, into which 
it is not proposed here to enter, as the arguments con- 
cerning time and space. The difficulty which most people 
find in following these arguments makes them, however 
valid, comparatively ineflfective. But there are arguments 
yet to be adduced in proof of the existence of a God which 
are not liable to any such objection, but are level to the 
capacity and commend themselves to the judgment of 
every one. 

There is a branch of the argument from design which 
has not yet been treated as it deserves, although occa- 
sional allusion has been made to it, — the adaptation of 
the world to the wants of man, an adaptation very evident 
and easily explained, if we regard man, according to the 
Holy Scriptures, as the last and chief of the works of 
God, for whom all else was prepared and made, but not 
explainable otherwise. We might speak of the adaptation 
of the whole physical universe to man, as of light to his 
eyes, and so on. But let us pass this, and confine our 
attention to the world itself in which we live. Its dis- 
tribution into land and water first commands our attention. 
The oceans which separate continents, the seas which 
penetrate far into the land and divide one country from 
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another, afford means of communication, so that far 
distant regions are brought into more intimate connection 
than they would be if all were one expanse of land ; and 
the commerce which takes place makes the productions of 
one country available to supply the wants of another ; 
the intercourse which takes place also contributing to the 
diffusion of knowledge, of the arts, the sciences, and true 
xeligion, and tending to bind all mankind together as 
one family. In the vast coalfields and limestone rocks 
we se^ preparation which has been made for man's wants 
long before he existed ; and the longer that geology makes 
its periods, the more admirable does this preparation 
seem, the more worthy of a God with whom one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day, but 
who yet permits men to address him as their Father in 
heaven, the more inexplicable on any other supposition. 
When the trees which have been converted into coal grew 
upon the earth, there was no man to look upon their 
leaves and flowers ; when the animals lived of whose 
remains our limestone rocks are formed, there was no man 
to study their structure or observe their habits. It was 
all a preparation for the future, as when the bird, instinct- 
guided, builds its nest and lines it warmly for the young 
not yet produced. And now we enjoy the benefit of it. 
Man has come into the world, and finds all this ready for 
him, just as the little bird finds the warm nest ready for 
it when it breaks the shell and comes forth from the egg. 
We also see the adaptation of the world to man in the 
productions both of land and sea, the food supplies, and 
supplies of everything needful for man's comfortable 
existence, — for the building of houses, for clothing, and 
to meet every want. It is not necessary to dwell further 
upon this, but it is a subject which might be pursued 
through a multitude of particulars, all exhibiting or 
illustrating the same great truth that the world has been 
fitted for man by Him who made all. 

But all being admitted that has now been said of the 
adaptation of the world to the wants of man, it may 
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perhaps be objected to the use made of this in the present 
argument, that the world is continually undergoing change, 
so that, although it may still be a suitable habitation for 
man for a very long period, perhaps for millions of years, 
it cannot always continue to be so. Change is continually 
in progress. The improvement of the soil taking place 
by the increase of vegetable mould, and from other causes, 
may, perhaps, it may be said, render the world capable of 
maintaining a greater population than it could maintain 
at present if every part of it were cultivated to the utmost ; 
but there are other changes going on which must ulti- 
mately produce a very diflferent effect. The mountains 
are being wasted away ; the process is slow but sure. 
Rocks fall down from their precipices. In some parts of 
the Himalayas this is so constantly taking place that the 
traveller has to be cautious as to the spot where he fixes 
his tent for the night, and the silence is broken from time 
to time by the noise of great rocks plunging from vast 
heights into chasms or rolling down the mountain-side. 
Rocks are disintegrated by the weather, and consumed by 
the lichens which grow on them. Landslips take place 
on the steep slopes. Every torrent of rain or melted 
snow carries down stones, gravel, and soil into the channels 
of streams, and mud carried into the sea forms banks 
that are to form new alluvial plains. Earthquakes hasten 
the progress of such change. It cannot but go on, and 
although a great lapse of time must take place before the 
final result is reached, there can be no doubt what that 
result must be — the reduction of the surface of the earth 
to something like a dead level. And even long before 
a perfect uniformity could be i)roduced in the face of the 
land, there would be an end of the gathering of clouds and 
the condensation of moisture into rain which now takes 
place on the mountain tops, regions now fertile would 
become arid, and the waters that did exist would stagnate 
and turn plains into marshes. You plead, the atheist 
may say, from the adaptation of the world to man for a 
belief in its creation by an all- wise and almighty God ; 
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"but if it were so, it would not so evidently be advancing 
to a state in which it shall be fit for the habitation of 
man no longer. 

And what although we admit that the present state of 
things must come to an end? He who believes that 
the Bible is the Word of God has no need to be startled 
by the assertion, or disturbed by the proof of it from the 
physical laws that are in continual operation. The Bible 
does not teach us to believe that the present state of 
things is to continue for ever. The argument from the 
present adaptation of the world to the wants of man 
remains untouched. 

It is proper, however, also to observe, that there are 
other physical laws in operation and other changes taking 
place besides those that have just been mentioned or 
referred to. There are subterranean forces continually 
at work, apparently in all parts of the globe, which mani- 
fest themselves in earthquakes and volcanoes, and in 
some countries by a slow but constant upheaval of the 
land. We know not well of what nature these subter- 
ranean forces are, or what are their causes. Volcanoes afford 
evidence of subterranean fires, or at least of great subter- 
ranean heat, manifesting itself in fire at the mouth of the 
volcano, and in the molten lava, the pumice, the slag, and 
the ashes that are cast out when an eruption takes place. 
The frequency with which earthquakes occur in volcanic 
countries, and in connection with volcanic eruptions, 
shows them, wherever and whenever they occur, to proceed 
from the same causes to which volcanoes are to be 
ascribed ; and as no country in the world is perfectly 
free from earthquakes, we are led to the conclusion that 
the forces which produce them are always and everywhere 
at work, at great depths in the earth certainly, although 
at what depths we know not, perhaps at greater depths 
in some parts than in others. We know not of what the 
central part of the globe consists. But we know that in 
its crust heat increases with the depth. Tlie increase of 
the heat is very sensible in our deepest mines, and the 
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rate of increase has been calculated. This rate is such 
that, if constant to the depth of a few miles, the heat 
there must be sufficient to melt the most intractable 
metals. Now we have only to suppose water in large 
quantities to get access to great masses of strongly heated 
or molten rock, and we have a ready explanation of 
many of the terrible phenomena both of earthquakes and 
volcanoes. And that this is what takes place appears 
probable from the fact that volcanoes are generally 
situated, not very far from the sea or from great lakes, 
and from consideration of the cavernous structure of the 
crust of the earth, especially in volcanic countries ; also 
from the vast volumes of steam sent forth in volcanic 
eruptions, the torrents of water and of mud which vol- 
canoes often throw out, and the frequent emission of water 
or mud from the rents made in the ground by earthquakes. 
Volcanoes are thus to be regarded as great safety-valves, 
giving vent to what would otherwise tear mountains and 
plains to pieces. 

But perhaps the silent and quiet process of upheaval of 
the land is the greatest of all the effects produced by the 
subterranean forces at work, although it is not attended 
with any grand or terrible phenomena. The scale on 
which it takes place is very great ; and the thought of it, 
when the facts are duly noted, is very impressive. We 
have abundant proof in the old raised sea-beaches of our 
coasts that in the British islands this process of upheaval 
has very extensively taken place. The whole northern 
part of Scandinavia is in process of upheaval, the advance- 
ment of which is readily marked in no long term of years. 
But this change is taking place still more extensively and 
rapidly on the western coast of South America, particularly 
in Chili. And what a force must that be which elevates 
without disturbance the whole mass of northern Scandi- 
navia with all its mountains, or the whole western coast 
of South America with the majestic Andes I 

Thus we see that if there are causes in operation on the 
one hand which slowly reduce the height of the mountains, 
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and carry the solid substance of the land into the sea, 
there are also causes at work, on the other hand, which 
counteract this process of change by elevating the land. 
Apart, therefore, from all that Scripture reveals concerning 
the future of the world and of the human race, we see 
that the objection of the infidel is untenable, and the 
adaptation of the world to man remains unaflFected by it 
as an argument for a belief in God. 

In connection with the adaptation of the world to the 
wants of man may be noticed the beauty prevailing 
throughout nature, as aflfording proof that all is the work 
of God. It is indeed an adaptation of nature to man, 
not to the supply of wants that concern his very existence, 
but to the promotion of his happiness. The goodness of 
God appears in His having given to man aesthetic tastes, 
and in providing for the gratification of these tastes, thus 
aflfording him ever fresh and new delight. The more that 
the human mind is cultivated, the greater is the delight 
which beauty aflfords. It has been lavished on nature with 
no sparing hand. It appears everywhere in the greatest 
objects that present themselves to the eye, in the most 
minute that can ever be the subjects of examination. It 
is seen in the vault and orbs of heaven, in the land and 
in the ocean, in the mountains, valleys, and plains, in the 
human face and form, in animals and plants of the most 
various descriptions. In nothing is it more perfect than 
in the delicate sculptured shells of the Foraminifera, 
minute animals found in the sand and mud of the sea, a 
favourite study of the microscopist. Not that everything 
in nature is beautiful. This is not necessary to our 
argument, which rests on the general distribution of 
beauty, and the provision made by the abundance of it to 
afford much pure delight to mankind. Yet, if we examine 
well, we shall find much beauty even in those objects 
of nature which we are apt to turn from with aversion, 
beauty in something or other about them. And the 
scenes of nature which we regard as grand and sublime 
rather than beautiful have beauty mingled with their 
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awfulness. It is not beauty that commands our first 
admiration, but awful grandeur, in the storm-tossed sea, 
when its waves dash with terrific fury on the shore. Yet 
who that has witnessed such a scene will not confess that 
he saw beauty in it also ? The grand and sublime would 
be too overpowering for us if it were not for the beauty 
that is mingled with all, to attract and charm us even 
whilst we gaze in greatest awe. 

Who is not constrained to acknowledge beauty in the 
sun shining in his strength, and the earth and waters glow- 
ing in his beams ; or in the moon walking in brightness 
through the sky of night, and pouring her soft light upon 
the landscape? Who does not see beauty in the sky 
with its multitude of stars, or in the clouds that partially 
cover it and float along, with all their various forms and 
hues ? There is almost no landscape that has not 
attractions in its beauty, so that the beholder turns from 
it with a feeling of regret if he expects never to look 
upon it more. There is beauty in the 

" full-fed river winding, slow, 
'Mong herds, along a fertile plain.'' 

There is beauty also, although combined with something 
of sublimity, in 

" The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
And shadow-streaks of rain." 

We might descant long on the beauties of the Animal 
and vegetable kingdoms — on the forms of beasts, and 
birds, and insects, and their colours, — on the plumage 
of birds, — on the resplendent hues displayed by birds of 
paradise, and by humming-birds, gleaming like living 
gems in the air, — on trees and other plants, and leaves 
and flowers, roses and lilies, of which our Saviour said 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. But the theme is inexhaustible. And it is not 
necessary to multiply instances for illustration of the 
prevalence of beauty in nature, or to make it appear 
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a good and sure foundation for the argument in order to 
which it has here been brought under notice. The beauties 
of nature are endless in their number and variety, and 
the delight which flows from the contemplation of them 
increases the more they are contemplated. 

As beauty delights the eye, so sweet sounds delight the 
ear. And what a multitude and variety of sweet sounds 
are there in nature, delightful to us in themselves, and 
delightful also through association with scenes of beauty 
and hours of enjoyment ! The sound of the waves breaking 
on the beach, the voice of waters proceeding from river or 
rill, the song of birds — of the lark as he soars into the sky, 
or the nightingale from the grove, or the thrush from 
the topmost twig of some tall tree,^— even the twitter of the 
swallow and the chirping of the sparrow, the cooing of 
the dove, the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, and 
many sounds of the like description, afford pleasure. 
Why is it so but that all things were made by God, 
and God is good? The charms of music are more 
exquisite still than those of other sweet sounds. And 
man has been endowed not only with a capacity for music, 
but of producing it. There are but few who have no 
ear for music and no power of singing, although there 
are great differences of degree in these gifts. And man 
has been able to invent a great variety of instruments, by 
which, taking advantage of the properties of various 
substances, he produces strains that afford him a very high 
and refined pleasure. And why, but that there is a God, 
and that He is good, were the ear and mind of man 
endowed with the capacity of discriminating musical 
notes ? And why was it so that strings and pipes were 
made capable of producing them? Why was there such 
an adjustment of these notes that combinations of them 
afford delight beyond what, singly, they are capable of 

affording ? 

« 

The argument from Conscience is not the least valuable 
of the arguments for the Existence of God. It brings us 
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to the second of the great doctrines of Freemasonry, that 
of a Future State, but we may consider it at present with 
reference merely to the Existence of God. That there is 
in man a conscience, distinguishing between good and 
evil — the morally right and the morally wrong — will be 
acknowledged by every one who is worthy of being 
reasoned with. And how is this to be accounted for? 
There is no way of reasonably viewing it but this, that 
conscience has been implanted in man by a Creator. 
The moral law has been written on his heart, and his 
conscience checks him when he transgresses it. The 
conscience may be lulled, stifled, perverted, and otherwise 
abused, but it still subsists even in the worst circum- 
stances and in the worst of men, and makes its voice 
heard after it has been long neglected. Conscience has 
been called God's vicegerent in the soul, and has a good 
claim to be so designated. That man has a conscience 
must be regarded as a proof that he lives under the 
dominion of One greater than himself, and to whom he is 
accountable, — the Author of that Moral Law to which his 
conscience has respect. And no human being — not the 
most resolute atheist in the world — however he may 
resist conscience, however he may strive to suppress its 
voice, can altogether get quit of it. It will make itself 
heard — it will make itself known — as many have found 
on their death-beds, who had despised the voice of 
conscience till they were there. Conscience tells man 
that there is a God to whom he is accountable, and the 
argument from it for the existence of God is independent 
of the argument from design and all other arguments. 

Conscience has respect to the authority of God. It 
acknowledges His rightful authority, and our responsibility 
to Him. It therefore has respect to the moral law as His 
law. There is no foundation for the moral law but in 
the doctrine of the existence of God; and when the 
value of the moral law is considered, and how the welfare 
of mankind depends upon its recognition and observance, 
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a cogent argument at once arises to the mind for the 
doctrine of the existence of God. 

Vainly have men attempted, whilst denying or ignoring 
the existence of God, to frame a code of morals, and to 
adduce reasons for its observance. There is nothing to 
give stability to their fabric ; the first gust of passion is 
ever apt to blow it away. They appeal, perhaps, to the 
fitness of things or to the general happiness of the 
human race. Now there is an admirable fitness of things 
in the moral law with relation to all the circumstances, 
passions, wants, and interests of men. But it is only the 
philosopher who ever considers the fitness of things. The 
multitude cannot be induced to take the trouble of think- 
ing about it, and there is little to induce them to do so, 
or for this purpose to withdraw their attention from 
their ordinary pursuits. And a man is not likely to be 
much governed by a regard to the fitness of things when 
an opportunity of gain or of pleasure presents itself. The 
fitness most apt to be considered is that of the means to 
the end, that the desire may be gratified. And as to the 
general happiness of the human race, it is quite true that 
an observance of the moral law contributes to it, as well 
as to the happiness of the individual who keeps the law; 
and this truth is very important, as affording a proof that 
the moral law must be referred to a Divine Author. But 
if we seek the very foundation of the moral law in this, 
and derive from it the only or chief reason for the 
observance of that law, it will soon appear that the 
foundation is a very sandy one, and that the reason is 
not of sufficient force to prevail against the opposing 
power of selfishness. There is nothing here to make men 
renounce any and every wicked course, to make them 
seek their neighbour's good even at the sacrifice of their 
own inclinations, to make them do to others as they 
would have others do to them. A regard to the general 
happiness of the human race has never been a very 
powerful motive except with men fearing God and 
constrained by the love of Christ. Will it make the 
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covetous man hesitate about the employment of fraudulent 
means for the acquisition of wealth, or from aggravating the 
miseries of poverty by exacting usurious interest ? Will 
it make the sensualist pause in the prosecution of his 
scheme for the ruin of his neighbour's daughter or his 
neighbour's wife ? Can it be expected to produce great 
and beneficial eflfects not only in the case of an individual 
here and there, of specially philosophic mind and naturally 
benevolent heart, but on a wide and extensive scale 
amongst mankind in general? We are driven back to 
seek a better foundation for the moral law in the acknow- 
ledgment of its Divine Authorship. And now reasons 
for its observance are readily found, and strong enough to 
bear any strain. 

An argument from the moral law for its Divine Author- 
ship, and so for the existence of God, may be framed in 
another way — from the excellence of the law itself, from 
its fitness to secure and promote the happiness of men, 
and from the beautiful accordance of its precepts with 
each other. It is unnecessary here to dilate on any of 
these considerations but the last, and even that must be 
rather mentioned than dwelt upon at length. The others 
have been noticed already. The precepts of the moral 
law are beautifully adapted to each other, to form one 
character and to attain one object. If a man is required 
to be just, it is fitly required that he shall also be charit- 
able ; and when he is called to charity, he is also called to 
be just ; that his justice may not harden into severity, 
and that his charity may not dissolve in an indiscriminate 
lavishness of gifts and good offices, which would not 
promote the real welfare of those who are the objects of 
his mistaken kindness, still less that of society at large. 
If men are required to be industrious, it is fitting that 
they should also be required to be temperate, for without 
temperance industry cannot long be maintained. And it 
is equally fitting that they should be called to be ready 
^^ to give to him that needeth," that their industry may 
not become subservient to mere selfishness, or degenerate 
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into the slavery of a sordid avarice. If they are called to 
be benevolent, it is fitting that they should be required 
to be chaste, for the unchastity of any man is always 
productive of injury to others and misery, which a 
benevolent mind cannot contemplate without pain. But 
it is when we consider the moral law in its great principles, 
of which its special precepts are the expansion and 
application, that we best see its excellency as a system 
homogeneous and perfect, far beyond any human code of 
laws, — when we take that view of it which is presented 
in the words of the Apostle : " He that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law. For this. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. Thou shalt not covet, and 
if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law."* And 
thus also the moral law in its utmost extent was 
summarised by our Lord when He said : ^' Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets, "f ' 
It is no slight confirmation of the argument now 
advanced for the existence of God from the excellency of 
the moral law — or rather, perhaps, we should say, it is an 
additional argument leading to the same conclusion — that 
the conscience of man admits and proceeds upon the very 
precepts of the moral law, and this not only where the 
light of revelation shines, and that law is taught as the 
revealed will of God, but even where this is not the case. 
This shows the truth of what Christian divines have been 
accustomed to assert, that the moral law was not first 
promulgated from Mount Sinai in the form of the Ten 
Commandments, nor first written by the finger of God on 

* Rom. xiii. 8-10. t Matt. xxii. 37-40. 
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the two tables of stone, but given to the first man at his 
creation by being written in his heart, and that this writing 
has not been wholly obliterated in any of his descendants. 
Let those try who think they can to find another 
explanation of the recognition of some great rules of 
morality, the excellence of certain virtues, and the odious- 
ness of certain vices among men of all religions, and of 
all kindreds, and tongues, and peoples, and nations. 

This moral constitution of man — of which conscience 
is the principal, but not the only part — which leads him 
to make a distinction between right and wrong, such as 
none of the lower animals give us the least reason to 
think that they ever make, and which leads him always 
to recognise the reality of such a distinction, however he 
may err as to particular points, affords strong proof of 
his creation by a Being to whose nature all virtue is 
accordant and all vice abhorrent. 

In like manner, the mental faculties which man pos- 
sesses, if duly considered, must carry up our thoughts to 
a Being from whom they proceed. This argument has 
been incidentally touched upon already, when, with 
respect to the wondrous system of the universe and the 
whole goodly frame of nature, the absurdity wa^ pointed 
out of supposing that all this exists without a Being com- 
prehending it all, and perfectly knowing all that science 
has discovered, and all that it remains for science to 
discover. But it may be added that we can no more regard 
man's powers of knowledge and thought, of memory, of 
judgment, and of reason, as originating with himself, and 
having no higher source, than we can suppose light to 
shine without emanating from some luminous body. To 
suppose them the result of mere combinations of matter 
is contrary to all that we know of matter, and is one of 
the most gratuitous assumptions ever made by men hard 
pressed for arguments to support a bad cause. 

It may seem strange to some that it should be proposed 
to derive an argument for the existence of God from the 
Bible. And yet we do not hesitate to say that the Bible 
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affords proof of this doctrine, as strong as that afforded 
by the evidence of design in the material universe, or by 
the ^conscience and moral constitution of man. By many 
this has been found the most conclusive and satisfactory 
of all arguments, because they were better capable of 
following it out, and appreciating for themselves its 
strength aud the security of its foundation. It is not that 
the Bible says there is a God, and therefore there is a 
God. A child might state this as the reason for believing 
that there is a God, but certainly no man capable of 
thinking wisely on such a subject can do so. It is a most 
evident petitio prificipiiy or begging of the question. For 
that we believe what the Bible says, and all that it says, 
can only be because we believe it to be the Word of Gt)d, 
and we must have some reason other than its mere 
statement for believing that there is a God and that it 
is His Word. 

But good reasons for this belief on both points we 
find in the excellence of the Bible and in the harmony of 
its parts. The subject cannot be largely treated here, nor 
the argument in all its branches fully exhibited. As in 
respect of the evidence of design in the material world, 
we must be contented with merely sketching an outline. 
But the two great branches of the argument, or the two 
arguments which conspire to the same result, are those 
just indicated — the excellency of the Bible and the 
harmony of its parts. 

The excellency of the Bible appears in its doctrines, so 
widely different from those of the heathen, worthy of 
reception by the intelligent mind of man, and at once 
humbling and ennobling in their tendency. How simple 
and yet' how sublime is the idea of God conveyed to us in 
the Bible 1 — the living God, the everlasting King — the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, who fainteth not, neither 
is weary ; of whose hands the heavens also are the work, 
and who leadeth forth the stars, and calleth them all by 
their names ; yet whose providential care extends over all 
things to the minutest and meanest of His creatures, so 
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that He gives the beasts their food, and the young ravens 
which cry, and without Him not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground ; and who is ready to hear and answer the prayers 
of those that put their trust in Him, permits them to 
address Him as their Father in Heaven, and encourages 
them to approach Him with filial confidence ! How 
inconceivable that this idea should have arisen in the mind 
of man without truth, and without communication from 
a higher intelligence ! The wonder becomes all the greater 
when we consider it as put forth by Jews to their 
fellow Jews, surrounded as they were by the darkness of 
polytheistic idolatry. But to this consideration we merely 
allude, and do not propose to dwell upon it, choosing rather 
at present to call attention to the sublimity and beauty of 
the doctrine concerning God which is presented to us in 
the Bible. If man is dependent, here is a Being on whom 
he may well be content to be dependent. If man is of a 
religious nature — as the general history of mankind 
proves — so that the religious sentiment must seek its 
expression somehow, when not placed under unnatural 
constraint by perverse reasonings and opinions formed 
from them — then here is a Being whom he may well 
delight to worship, and to whom he may trustfully pray. 
But this is not all. Man cannot acknowledge the 
existence of God without feeling himself to be a sinner 
and trembling for the wrath of God, The Bible doctrine 
on this subject corresponds with the experience and feel- 
ings of man. But it exhibits a provision made for the 
deliverance of man from sin and its punishment, a scheme 
of salvation by which, whilst the sinner is saved, God is 
glorified in all His attributes, in His power, wisdom, 
ioliness, justice, goodness, and truth. It might seem 
that there could be no possible solution to the problem 
how a sinner may be saved and yet God glorified in His 
holiness,' justice, and truth. The wisest of men might ask 
in vain how justice and mercy could be reconciled, how 
mercy could flow forth abundantly to sinners without 
infringement on the claims of the justice of God, or with- 
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out disparagement of that holiness to which sin is utterly 
abhorrent, or of the truth of Him who has declared that 
it shall be visited with an awful penalty. The excellency 
of the Bible appears in its doctrine concerning this. It 
shows how God can be just and yet the sinner be justified; 
how, to adopt the language of the Psalmist, mercy and 
truth can meet together, and righteousness and peace 
kiss each other. It exhibits the love of God providing a 
remedy for the miserable state of man, God finding a 
ransom when none could be found by man himself or any 
other creature, laying our help upon One that is mighty 
and able to save. It is not proposed here to enter into 
this subject, and fully to exhibit the Gospel scheme, to show 
how Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man^ 
God and man in two distinct natures and one person, is 
the propitiation for our sins, our substitute in satisfying 
the justice of God, and how all the blessings of salvation, 
even an eternal life of glory and joy,, are represented as 
having been meritoriously purchased for us by Him, and 
as being bestowed on us by and through Him. But 
the doctrine fully meets all the exigencies of the case. 
What the heathen vainly seeks to accomplish by sacri- 
fices and self-inflicted tortures, with the sufficiency of 
which the reason of man can never be satisfied, appears as 
fully accomplished by Christ's once offering Himself in 
sacrifice, giving Himself a ransom for many. 

Again, man feels that there is corruption in his heart, 
a strong inclination to evil. Even heathens have evened 
this. 

" Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor," 

says an ancient Roman poet : " I see the things that are 
good, and approve of them, I follow the things that are 
evil." And who that has in him any element of goodness 
at all, who that is not sunk to the lowest depths of 
moral degradation, does not wish that it were otherwise, 
that he could get quit of this corruption, that he could 
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overcome this propensity to evil? Who that has tried it 
has not often found himself baffled? The evil in our 
hearts is too strong for us. But the doctrine of the 
Bible exhibits provision made for this also, that men may 
be fitted for the service and fellowship of a Holy God, 
Its scheme of salvation includes not only pardon of sin 
and acceptance into the favour of God, but the removal 
of corruption from the heart, in regeneration and sancti- 
fication by the Holy Spirit. If man is weak, the Bible 
does not disguise this fact, but it assures him of help ever 
ready, help sufficient for his utmost need, which, if he 
asks, he will receive. 

The excellency of the doctrine of the Bible further 
appears in the promises which are made, and the glorious 
hope held out by them in sure prospect to every believer 
in Christ — hope extending beyond death, the hope of 
eternal happiness, and of not onlybeing perfectly sanctified, 
but raised to inconceivable glory. 

It is sometimes objected to the scriptural scheme of 
salvation that it makes everything depend on faith in 
Jesus Christ. What is there so excellent in faith, it is 
asked, that makes it worthy of so high a place ? How 
is it so much more meritorious than other graces ? The 
Bible, however, does not represent it as meritorious at all. 
Faith, in fact, according to the doctrine of the Bible, implies 
a renunciation of all idea of merit on the part of the 
believer. And it is thus that it has its high place in the 
Gospel scheme. A little thought will also satisfy us that 
in the doctrine of salvation by faith we have one of the 
points of chief excellence in that scheme. God is a God 
of truth. How then can He look with complacency on 
sinners really saved by Christ, and not owning Christ as 
their Saviour, but boasting of saving themselves. That 
salvation is by faith is essential to the completeness and 
perfection of the Gospel scheme. 

We cannot go further into particulars. But what has 
been said may serve to show how the excellency of the 
Bible appears in its doctrine, so as to warrant the infer- 
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ence that it is not of man's invention, but comes from a 
higher source, from the God whom it declares to us. 

With the excellence of the doctrine of the Bible the 
excellence of the morality which it teaches must be taken 
into account as confirming this argument. Its morality 
is perfect. It is such as never was taught in the sacred 
books of any other religion but that of Jews and 
Christians, nor by any sage or philosopher. After what 
has been already said of the moral law, it is unnecessary 
here to dwell on this subject. But let us note the har- 
mony of the moral law with the doctrine taught in the 
Bible. The attributes ascribed to God are such that the 
whole moral law seems necessarily to flow from them. 
And how, it may well be asked, can the teaching of such 
perfect morality be reconciled with the notion that the 
authors of the books of the Bible were impostors, palm- 
ing upon men a system of their own invention ? Or how 
can we suppose them, if they were not sincere, to have 
Buffered so much as we know them to have done on 
account of what they taught ? Or, with the excellence of 
this scheme of doctrine and morals before us, how can we 
for a moment suppose them to have been weak, deluded 
men, crack-brained enthusiasts? How shall we find any 
theory that suits the facts, except that they were good 
and honest men, and that what they taught is really, as 
they professed, what they had received from God ? 

The character of Christ is of itself sufficient proof of 
the inspiration of the Bible. It fully accords with the 
whole system of the Bible doctrine, and indeed the life 
and death of Christ are inexplicable without it. It is a 
perfect exemplification of Bible morality. And it is 
exhibited not by one highly gifted author, whose concep- 
tion it might be supposed to be, but by four different 
authors, all telling, in simple words, the same story, and 
recording the deeds and words of Him of whom they write. 
The character of Christ, unique and admirable, appears in 
what He did and what He suffered. It appears also from 
His sayings and His discourses. The Evangelists were not 
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men of high education, nor apparently of great genius, 
but they have placed before us a character such as it never 
entered into the mind of man to conceive. How could 
this be if their narratives were not narratives of the very 
truth ? 

The excellence of the Bible appears also in the harmony 
of its parts. It consists of a very considerable number 
of books, written at different dates throughout the long 
period of nearly 1 600 years, and yet there is no discordance. 
The same doctrine, the same morality, are taught through- 
out. The writings of the different authors, even of the 
same date, show diversities of style ; and whatever view 
of inspiration we may adopt, certainly the inspiration of 
the authors of the Bible left room for the natural powers 
and bent of each author's mind to display itself ; and this 
makes the fact of their perfect agreement in doctrine and 
morality all the more impressive. 

Moreover, we find in the Bible a gradual unfolding of 
the system which it teaches. We find it exhibited in the 
New Testament more fully and clearly than in the Old, 
and we find it more clearly in the books of some of the 
prophets than in those of Moses. All this is strong 
proof of the inspiration of all the writers. How could a 
system have thus been developed, with steady progress, 
nnless under the guidance of One who knew it all from 
the beginning? Could a noble edifice be erected by a 
multitude of workmen, and grow into grandeur and beauty, 
without the design of an archictect ? 

The Jewish dispensation, also, was preparatory to the 
Christian. And accordingly we find the very doctrines 
which are plainly set forth in the New Testament 
embodied in types and symbols in the Mosaic law ; and 
we find the prophets clearly declaring the change of 
dispensation that was to take place. The whole Old 
Testament is the promise of a Messiah that was to come. 
The New Testament tells of the Messiah that has come in 
fulfilment of the promise. 

Finally, it must be noted that the Bible manifests its 
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own inspiration, and, doing so, it affords proof of the 
existence of God in the superiority of its books to all 
mere human compositions. It contains books of very 
various descriptions, historic, didactive, argumentative, 
poetic, but in all there is what may be called a literary 
excellence unequalled in any other books that ever were 
written. The most highly endowed of uninspired men 
might as well think of placing another star in the 
heavens as of writing a book equal to any of the books 
of the Bible. What poetry can be compared with that 
of the Book of Job, of the Psalms, of Isaiah, and of the 
other prophets? Nowhere do we find such sublimity, 
such pathos and tenderness, such affecting expression of 
human feelings, such fervour of devotion. Again, how 
admirably simple, and yet in many cases how touching, 
are the historic and biographic narratives of the Bible ! 
And the honesty of the writers admirably appears in 
them. There is no attempt to hide the faults of the 
greatest and best characters, but they are told for the 
encouragement of those who have also sinned to seek 
God again with repentance and to expect His mercy. 

This theme would admit of being treated at great 
length, and would reward the labour that might be 
bestowed on it. But it is hoped enough has been said to 
show that the Bible affords proof of its own inspiration, 
and therefore a proof of the existence of God. 

There is still another argument for the existence of 
God, conclusive in itself, which may be stated in few 
words — the argument from the sense of dependence which 
every human being has. Every man feels himself 
dependent on something or on many things without 
him. He feels that he is not an independent being, that 
he is not self-suflSlcient. This sense of dependence begins 
in infancy. The infant necessarily feels it, depending 
for nourishment and for everything upon its mother. 
But soon there arises a feeling of dependence more 
generally on the external world. The human being 

H 
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stretches out the hands to grasp something that is not 
of itself. Thus there arises in the mind the idea of an 
external world — of the Non Ego — and from this it would 
seem that the idea of the existence of God is formed in 
the mind, or at least that the mind is prepared to receive 
that idea. We are dependent on that which is without 
us. On what ? All the beings that we see are as little 
self-dependent as ourselves. It is absurd to fancy that, 
all together, they have an independence which they 
severally have not. A multitude of beings, however great, 
or of parts each insufficient in itself, cannot make up an 
independent and self-sufficient whole. There is nothing 
for 'the mind to rest upon until it reaches the self-sufficient 
Being, the Absolute, that is, God. 
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PART 11. 



A FUTURE STATE. 

The first great doctrine of Freemasonry being that of the 
Existence of God, the second is that of a Future State. 
A belief in the latter is required as well as in the former. 

These two doctrines are closely connected together, so 
that the one being accepted, the other cannot reasonably 
be rejected. Some of the arguments most cogent to prove 
the existence of God imply the doctrine of a future state, 
especially the argument from conscience — with many men 
the most powerful of all. Conscience has regard to a 
judgment to come, and thus, as it proves the existence of 
God, proves also that there is a future state. 

The doctrine of a Future State has been often treated as 
if it were identical with the doctrine of he Resurrection 
of the dead. It is not necessarily so, and it is not 
proposed here to treat it as if it were so. The doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the dead is a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity — a doctrine almost entirely peculiar to Christianity. 
But Freemasonry does not require men to profess them- 
selves Christians. If they do so, it requires that they 
shall show themselves, by their life and conversation, 
true Christians, for it requires truth and earnestness in 
every one. But a man who is not of the Christian faith 
may become a Freemason. It is only requisite that he 
believe the doctrines of the Existence of God and of a 
Future State. 

The doctrine of a future state, however, implies a belief 
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in future rewards and punishments. Without this it is 
a mere nothing. If men profess to believe in a future 
state without this, they profess an absurdity. Conscience 
may be at once appealed to as giving testimony against 
them. There must be a future state, or the voice of 
conscience is continually testifying falsely within the 
breast of every human being in a sane state of mind. 
Wicked men often succeed in stifling conscience, in 
lulling it to sleep, but they cannot extinguish it, they 
cannot put it to death. It is apt to waken up again 
suddenly, and to thunder terribly of sin, and judgment, 
and wrath to come. In every man conscience witnesses 
of the moral character of thoughts, words, and deeds, 
pronouncing them right or wrong, accusing or excusing 
as the case may be. And there can be no more monstrous 
or absurd supposition than that conscience is all delusion, 
and that it would have no power to cause pain or alarm 
if it were not for superstition, the result of education, by 
which men's minds have been imbued with notions that 
enlightenment and reason should enable them to put 
away. The very prevalence of superstitious notions and 
false religions in the world is a proof that man's nature 
is religious, so that he cannot do without a religion — that 
the very constitution of his being requires the acknow- 
ledgment of his dependence on a higher power, and of 
his responsibility to that power. The heathen seeks to 
appease his false gods by sacrifices — he ofiers " his first- 
born for his transgression, the fruit of his body for the 
sin of his soul." The light of truth has been almost 
extinguished ; the darkness is deep and terrible ; but still 
in the worst heathenism there is a gleam of light. The 
gleam is very faint, but the darkness is not so deep and 
absolute as that of atheism. 

If there is a future state, its happiness or misery must 
depend, as conscience assures us, on the course of life in 
the present world, No man can put away from his heart 
all apprehension of a judgment to come, who believes at 
all in the existence of God, the Creator, the great Law- 
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giver, and the great Judge of all. It may be doubted if 
any man ever fully succeeded in persuading himself of the 
truth of atheism, so as to have no misgivings left. It is 
evident and certain that the greater number of professed 
atheists have not attained to this, >and that by far the 
greater number of profligate and wicked men have never 
even sought to attain to it. They forget God ; they 
endeavour, and too successfully, to put away from their 
minds the thoughts of death and of judgment; but they 
are not atheists. Hence it is that so many of them rush 
into greater and greater excesses of vice, fighting against 
conscience, and seeking to drown it in debauchery, to get 
quit of its troublesome monitions in gaiety and amusement, 
to overpower its voice by the din of riot ; although there 
are some that succeed in sopiting it more quietly, and 
go on in a course of dishonesty and crime, or of sordid 
money-seeking, which often respects no laws, human or 
divine, and which, even when the bounds of law are in 
some measure observed, is a degradation of humanity. 

Without a belief in the existence of God there can be 
no belief in a future state. If we did not believe in the 
existence of God, we would have no reason to think that 
we, with other animals, shall not sink into non-existence 
when death comes. But there are many reasons against 
such a supposition besides the arguments to be derived 
from the existence of God, when that has been proved and 
established, and from His Word, when we have satisfac- 
torily ascertained the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be indeed His Word, a revelation from 
Him. First of all, there is the argument from conscience, 
already noticed. And next in importance there is the 
shrinking from the thought of annihilation, inherent in 
all human beings ; nay, 

" The fond desire, 
The longing after immortality." 

There is in every human breast a wish for continued 
existence, and for happiness beyond the grave. There 
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is a wish to meet again with departed friends, and of the 
perpetuation in another world of the friendships and loves 
of this. Blank and dreary, insupportably so to any one 
who allows himself to reflect npon the subject, is the 
prospect before him if he has no expectation of ever 
reaching 

" That happy shore, 
Where death-divided friends at last 
Shall meet to part no more." 

Even heathen philosophers, having no light of revelation, 
reasoned wisely on this subject, and brought forward this 
and other arguments in favour of the immortality of the 
soul. It is, indeed, impossible to think that beings in 
whom a longing for immortality is so essential a part 
of their very constitution are destined to perish — their 
longings, their friendships, and their hopes* and fears with 
them — and all to be as if they had never been. 

Brutes show nothing of the desire of immortality which 
exists in the human breast. Whatever may be said for 
or against the notion that for them also there may be a 
future state, the arguments already stated in favour of a 
belief in it as to the human race have no place in respect 
to any of the lower animals. There is no evidence, and 
no reason to think, that any of them have even the most 
faint idea of the existence of a God. There is no appear- 
ance in any of them of anything like conscience, or of a 
power of distinguishing between the morally right and the 
morally wrong; no appearance of any knowledge of a 
moral law, or any regard to it. The dog learns to know 
his master's will, and to be aware when what he has done 
is likely to give his master offence ; but he seems to 
ascend no higher, his views evidently extend no farther. 
Man alone recognises a God on whom he is dependent 
and to whom he is responsible, a distinction between right 
and wrong, a moral law by which he is bound. Man 
alone has a conscience ; he alone has a longing for 
immortality, and hopes and fears concerning what is 
after death. The lower animals shrink from danger and 
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from death ; this is manifest as to every sentient being, 
every being that has animal life ; but it is that mere 
animal life, their present life, that the lower animals seek 
to prolong. They seem to have no higher aspirations, 
and to look for nothing better. 

The affections of ihe human heart speak very strongly 
in favour of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and so do the noble powers of the human mind. As to 
the former, we may well say — 

" Alas for love ! if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, Earth ! " 

There are in the human heart capacities of affection 
that are never fully satisfied in this life. Is it reasonable 
to think that they are never to be fully satisfied ? This 
is not like what we see in the works of God around us. 
In the inanimate and in the animate creation everything 
is perfect of its kind, and the more that we study it, the 
more do we peroeive and are constrained to admire this 
perfection. But if the affections which spring up in 
our hearts are never to be fully satisfied, then there is 
imperfection where it is least to be expected — in the 
highest and noblest of all the works of God in this world. 
This surely is not to be supposed, and therefore there 
must be a future state, in which all our pure affections 
will be satisfied to the utmost. 

As to the powers of the human mind, the argument 
from them is much of the same nature with this from the 
affections. The very capacity which man possesses of 
knowing, loving, and fearing God proves him to be a 
creature not destined to a mere transient existence, but 
to immortality. But apart from this, there is a powerful 
argument to the same effect from the thirst for knowledge 
which is so strong and insatiable in all but mere savages, 
or men who degrade themselves and their nature by 
spending their lives entirely in the pursuit of gain or in 
the indulgence of sensuality. And when we think what 
attainments in knowledge men have made, how they have 
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learned the system of the universe, measured the distances 
of planets and stars, estimated the weight of many of the 
orbs of heaven, discovered the very substances of which they 
are composed, penetrated into many deep secrets of nature, 
into the geological structure and history of the globe, into 
the mysteries of plant and animal life, into the chemical 
composition of all things with which we are conversant 
in the world, into the properties of the elements or simple 
substances, their affinities, and the combinations into 
which they enter with each other — when we consider these 
things and such things, there arises from them at least 
a strong probability that the mind which is capable of 
them and has attained to them is not destined to summary 
extinction, with all its powers and all its knowledge, at 
the hour of death, but to live increasing still more and 
more in knowledge, and finding in this continued acqui- 
sition of knowledge a perpetual source of pure delight. 
This argument is strengthened when we consider further, 
that the thirst for knowledge is not diminished by its 
gratification, but becomes ever stronger and stronger, and 
that the man who has made the greatest attainments is 
still most sensible of the imperfection of his knowledge, 
and most desirous of adding to the attainments which he 
has made. Is it reasonable to imagine that a man who 
goes on from youth to old age acquiring valuable 
knowledge, the attainment of which improves the very 
faculties that are employed in it, and the possession of 
which ennobles its possessor, and who even to his last 
hour retains all the vigour and freshness of his mind, as 
men who occupy their minds in ennobling pursuits very 
often do, is in that hour cut off from existence, and all 
his knowledge extinguished like the light of a candle 
that is snuffed out ? 

The mind of man shows* no natural inherent tendency 
to decay. The body grows, becomes old, decays, dies, 
like that of the brute, like the herb of the field. Not so 
the mind. In favourable circumstances it retains, even 
to extreme old age, all the freshness and vigour of youth, 
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its powers rather increased than diminished, its activity 
unimpaired. It depends much, no doubt, for its capability 
of work upon the condition of its bodily organ, the brain ; 
and its activity may be suspended or misdirected through 
disease of that organ, which may become diseased and 
unfitted for its proper service by overworking as well as 
by other causes. But the spectacle is happily not a rare 
one of the mind working on to the last, full of high 
thoughts, when the eye is dim and the ear is dull, and all 
the organs of the senses have lost their acuteness. Dotage 
does not necessarily come upon old men, and is rather 
to be viewed as a result of the want of proper mental 
employment than of old age. And if the mind, in its 
intellectual powers, thus proves itself undecaying amidst 
the decay of the body, not less is this the case as to the 
affections, which are often as fresh, as strong, and as 
tender in the aged on their death-beds, as in the young 
in their fulness of bodily health and worldly hope. 
Especially is it so with the good, who live by faith and 
die in hope, looking forward to the eternal joy of a world 
free from sin, to a fuller gratification of those religious 
affections which they have cherished amidst the troubles 
of this earthly life, and to reunion with those whom they 
have regarded as not lost but gone before, and with those 
who are to follow them through the same gate into the 
same Holy City. 

Another argument in favour of the doctrine of a future 
state arises from the unequal distribution of happiness 
and misery in this world, amongst those who are good 
and those who are bad in their moral character — the doers 
of right and the doers of wrong, viewed in relation to the 
goodness and justice of God. Even apart from Scripture 
revelation, we see that there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth. We see evidence of His displeasure against the 
workers of iniquity in those arrangements of His provi- 
dence by which vice brings misery as its consequence. 
We see it, for example, in the ruin of mind, body, and 
estate that results from drunkenness or licentiousness. 
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We see it in the misery in which men often involve them- 
selves by dishonest practices ; in the utter wretchedness 
which often proceeds from indulgence of the darker passions 
— as hatred, unreasonable anger, malice, and revenge. But 
we do not see that complete adjustment and perfection 
in the moral government of the world that we see in all 
things physical. We see wrong often triumphant over 
right, and cruelty exercised without entailing on its 
perpetrator present punishment and calamity. We see 
the innocent and the good suffering at the hand of the 
wicked, and there is no compensation to them here for 
their sufferings. The martyr dies at the stake; and bigots, 
fanatics, and tyrants exult over his death, mock his 
agonies, and live on in the enjoyment of power, and 
wealth, and every comfort and every luxury that wealth 
can procure, till the natural measure of their days is 
completed. We see the rich man living in splendour and 
faring sumptuously every day, although with no fear of 
God before his eyes, unjust in his dealings, and showing no 
kindness to his fellow-men, whilst some poor Lazarus begs 
at his gate. Can this be reconciled with a belief in the 
goodness and justice of God, unless on the ground that 
there is a future state of rewards and punishments ? 

It has sometimes been objected to this argument, that, if 
it proves anything, it proves too much ; that if it proves the 
future existence of man, it proves the future existence of the 
lower animals; for man is guilty of much cruelty to them for 
which they have no compensation in this world. But the 
objection implies assumptions which no one has a right 
to make. It implies an assumption that we know what 
amount of happiness it behoves God — if we may so speak 
— in accordance with His goodness and justice, to bestow 
on every sentient creature. It assumes also, as if it were 
a certain and unquestionable truth, that there is no 
future life for the lower animals. Now, as to the former 
of these assumptions, we are no more entitled to make it 
than we are to pronounce what ought to be the ordinary 
length of life accorded to each kind of animals, or the 
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length of life of each individual of any kind, and so to 
conclude that injustice is done when any of them is killed 
for human food. The second assumption is as baseless 
and unwarranted as the first. Instead of pronouncing 
decidedly on the subject, and reasoning from the view we 
have chosen to take of it, we ought rather to confess that 
we know nothing about it. There may or there may not be 
a future existence for the lower animals. But it would 
be more reasonable to suppose that every animal is destined 
to an eternal existence than to reject all the proofs we have 
of man's immortality. There is room enough in the 
universe, and no danger of its being overstocked. Infinite 
space and infinite power are ideas which, being once 
admitted, all difficulty on this point vanishes. Still we 
know nothing about the matter. No revelation has been 
made to us on the point, and we have no means of making 
any discovery concerning it. 

An argument in favour of the doctrine of a future 
state, not one that can be deemed conclusive by itself, 
but one which seems to have some value as corroborative 
of arguments already stated, may be derived from the 
deaths that take place in childhood and youth and in 
the prime of life. The value of this argument depends 
on the human affections and the faculties with which the 
human mind is endowed. All is cut off in the bud when 
the infant dies ; all is cut off — so far as this world is 
concerned — when the child or the youth dies just 
as the powers of the mind are developing themselves 
in fair promise of the future ; and hope is dis- 
appointed when death takes place in the midst of 
activity and usefulness, ere the approach of old age has 
begun to be perceived, or the man has yet filled up the 
measure of his days. The doctrine of a future state 
reconciles the mind to this arrangement of Divine 
Providence, which otherwise might seem strange and 
inexplicable ; whilst the uncertainty of human life at 
every moment supplies a cogent reason for seeking always 
to be prepared for passing into another world, and for 
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making use of every hour in doing good as we have' 
opportunity, and doing with our might whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do, ^ . 

But however probable the arguments that have been 
already stated may make the doctrine of a future state to 
appear, its certainty is established only by revelation. 
Happily there is no obscurity on this point in the 
revelation which it has pleased God to give us. Life and 
immortality have been brought to light by the Gospel. 
The man who believes in the existence of God, and 
believes the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God, has no lack of evidence 
concerning a future state, and that judgment to come in 
which happiness and misery shall be allotted to men 
according to the lives they have lived on earth. 

In this there is a difference between the nature of the 
evidence for the doctrine of a future state and that for 
the doctrine of the existence of God. Without evidence 
of that doctrine apart from revelation — what may be 
called antecedent evidence — we could have no ground of 
confidence in revelation itself; although, as we have seen, 
the revelation which God has made carries in itself 
evidence that it proceeds from Him, which concurs with 
and completes the evidence that we otherwise have of His 
existence, whilst it enables us confidently to accept the 
revelation as from Him. But the revelation being 
accepted, we have no reason or excuse for hesitation as 
to the acceptance of the doctrines clearly revealed ; and 
certainly none is revealed more clearly and unquestionably 
than that of a future state. 

It is not proposed here to adduce all the evidence which 
is to be found in the Holy Scriptures in support of the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments* 
All Scripture is full of it. All Scripture is framed in 
accordance with it, so that a denial of it would cast the 
whole scheme of religion which is set forth in the Bible 
into confusion or amount to a rejection of it. There are 
gome who deny that this doctrine was revealed to the 
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Jews or is to be found at all in the Old Testament. But 
apart from particular texts which may be cited as distinctly 
recognising and fully implying it, the whole system of the 
Jewish religion may be appealed to in proof of it, and all 
the holy fervour of the psalmists and prophets as proof 
that it was not unknown to them — that they lived under 
the power of the world to come and rejoiced in the hope 
of glory. The Psalms are evacuated of meaning, their 
sublimity and beauty disappear, if this doctrine is not 
present to the mind of the reader, and if it is attempted to 
explain them without it. Take, for example, the twenty- 
third psalm. How poor and jejune it becomes if we 
attempt to explain it as relating only to temporal 
interests and the favour of God bringing prosperity and 
happiness in this life. Can it be supposed that David 
had nothing else in view when he said, " Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me ; Thy jod and Thy staff 
they comfort me," and '^ Goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever " ? How could men say, with no 
thought in their minds of an existence after death, what 
we find the people of the Lord saying in the forty-sixth 
Psalm, " Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea ? " Take into account the doctrine of 
immortality, and the hope of a blessed immortality founded 
on the promise of God, and these words are full of 
sublimity, an admirable utterance of a faith and hope in 
themselves sublime. But leave this doctrine and this 
promise out of account, try to explain the words without 
them, and they are mere bombast. Surely Asaph had 
the doctrine of a future state in his mind, and the hope 
of eternal life gladdening his soul, when he said, " Thou 
shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides Thee. My 
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flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of 1117 
heart and niy portion for ever." ^ 

Is it not evident that Isaiah contemplated something 
far better than the present life and mere mundane 
happiness, vrhen prophesying of the glorious extension 
and prosperity of the Church in the latter days, and of 
the feast of fa^t things which the Lord will make for 
all peoples in Mount Zion : "a feast of fat things, a 
feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees well refined " ? He adds to 
this figurative prediction the words, ^' He will swallow 
up death in victory." f Job spake of the future with 
apparent reference to the body's participation in its 
blessedness when he said, " For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand in the latter 
day upon the earth. And though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another, though my reins be consumed within me." t 

Was it not to impress upon the minds of men the 
doctrine of a future state, of man's immortality, and even 
to teach them that the body has a share in future blessed- 
ness along with the soul, that Enoch and Elijah were 
translated to heaven without death, — one in the Ante- 
diluvian period and one under the Jewish dispensation ? 
And was it not continually to teach these truths and keep 
them in the minds of men that the translations of Enoch 
and Elijah were placed on record in the Jewish Scriptures ? 
There was surely also an intimation that death is not the 
extinction of human existence when the dead were raised 
again to life; as when Elisha by his prayers restored to 
life the Shunammite's son ;§ or when, after Elisha himself 
was dead, " it came to pass, as they were burying a man, 
that behold they spied a band of men " — marauding 
Moabites — " and they cast the man into the sepulchre of 
Elisha; and when the man was let down, and touched 
the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his feet." || 



* 
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§ 2 Kings iv. 36. || 2 Kings xiii. 21, 
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And the same great truth appears to be not obscurely 
intimated in Ezekiel's vision of the resurrection of the 
dry bones,* although it was more particularly intended as 
a prediction and promise of a great spiritual resurrection 
of the spiritually dead. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, and much more 
than this — for many passages of the Old Testament might 
be quoted which are inexplicable and unintelligible on 
any other supposition than that the writers of them knew, 
and that the people for whom they were primarily intended 
knew, the doctrine of a future state — it may yet be granted 
that this doctrine was not so perfectly known nor so fully 
revealed to the Jews as it is now to us. This is but to 
say of it what must be said of almost all the other great 
doctrines of religion. Eevelation was gradual. The 
light dawned and brightened, but it was not until Christ 
came in the flesh, nor, indeed, until the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit after His ascension into heaven, that it 
attained the full effulgence of the perfect day. This, 
however, affords no excuse for the perversity displayed by 
some, even of those who profess to receive the Scriptures 
as the Word of God, in wilfully shutting their eyes to all 
intimation of this doctrine, or reference to it, or evidence 
for it, in the Old Testament. Still less will it excuse the 
folly and absurdity of those who maintain that the Jews 
did not derive the knowledge or idea of a future state, and 
even of a resurrection — which they certainly had before 
our Lord came — from any Divine revelation, but borrowed 
it from some of the nations around them. It is one of 
the most foolish fancies that ever entered into the mind 
of man, and most derogatory to the glory of God, that He 
left His chosen people to pick up an imperfect knowledge 
of this great doctrine from the heathen. It is true that 
the Egyptians believed in a future state, in a judgment 
on the soul after its separation from the body, which is 
depicted on many of their monuments, and even in the 
resurrection of the body; from a regard to which they 

* Ezek. xxxvii. 
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were careful to preserve, by embalming, tbe bodies of 
their dead. But it does not follow that, altbougb Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
must have fully known the doctrine on this subject held 
and taught by their priests, he thence derived any part of 
that religion which he taught to the Israelites. Nay, we 
do not find in the books of Moses that prominence given 
to this doctrine which, on such a supposition, might have 
been expected. In the fact, however, of its general 
prevalence amongst even heathen nations, in one crude 
form or other, we may perhaps find a reason for its not 
being stated and expressly referred to in the books of 
Moses and in other parts of the Old Testament, but rather 
brought in by implication, and assumed as a doctrine 
about which there could be no dispute. The. general 
prevalence among the heathen of some notion of a future 
state, which we find in almost all religions, may be held 
also as indicating these two things — the "longing after 
immortality " inherent in the human soul, and the fact of 
a primitive revelation, traces of which are to be found 
everywhere amidst ^11 corruptions and errors, gleams of 
light faintly irradiating the thick darkness. 

That the Jews, before the coming of our Lord, did 
believe not only in the doctrine of a future state, but in 
that of the resurrection of the dead, is evident from 
certain passages of the New Testament. We are told of 
the Sadducees, the Rationalists of the Jewish Church, as a 
peculiarity in their tenets, distinguishing them from all 
the rest of the Jews, that they did not believe in the 
resurrection. We read in the Gospels how they tempted 
Jesus, and tried to puzzle Him with questions about the 
resurrection. " The same day came to Him the Sadducees, 
which say that there is no resurrection, and asked Him, 
saying. Master, Moses said. If a man die, having no 
children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. Now there were with us seven 
brethren: and the first, when he had married a wife, 
deceased, and, having no issue, left his wife unto his 
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brother : likewise the second also, and the third, unto the 
seventh. And last of all the woman died also. There- 
fore in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the 
seven? for they all had her. Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living. And when the multitude 
heard this, they were astonished at His doctrine." ^ 

Here we have not only evidence of the general belief 
among the Jews of the, doctrine of a future state, and even 
of the resurrection, the Sadducees being evidently pointed 
out as a singular exception ; but we have also a distinct 
declaration of the truth of the doctrine by our Lord, and 
it is important to observe that we have a proof of it 
deduced by Him from the Old Testament. 

The common belief of the Jews in the days of our Lord 
is also made evident by what we are told of the Apostle 
Paul when he stood before the chief priests and council 
at Jerusalem : " But when Paul perceived that the one 
part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, he cried 
out in the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee : of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question. And when he had so said, 
there arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, 
nor spirit : but the Pharisees confess both." f 

And again, in pleading his cause before Felix, Paul 
said : " But this I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in the law 
and in the prophets : and have hope toward God, which 

♦ Matt. xxii. 23-33. f Acts xxiii. 6S, 
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they themselves also allow, that there shall be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust." * 

It would be a work of some labour to collect together 
all the passages of the New Testament which relate to 
the doctrine of a future state, which assert the doctrine 
or contain a revelation concerning it. The whole New 
Testament is full of the doctrine and promise of ever- 
lasting life. John the Baptist clearly taught that there 
is a future state of happiness for the people of God, 
a future state of misery for the workers of iniquity. He 
said to the Pharisees and Sadducees when they came to 
his baptism, " generation of vipers, who hath warned 
vou to flee from the wrath to come ? '' He said, " He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he 
that believeth not the Son shall, not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him," f Our Lord, in the very 
commencement of His ministry, proclaimed this doctrine 
in the plainest terms: ^'And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life,^ For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life."J The teaching of this doctrine occupied a principal 
place in the discourses and parables of our Lord, and it 
was the great theme of His apostles in their discourses and 
in their epistles. 

In many of the passages of the New Testament which 
speak of a future state, life, everlasting life, alone is 
mentioned, in such a way that, if we had these passages 
alone to instruct us, we might fail to see proof in them of 
anything more than the eternal existence of the soul, and 
the blessedness of the souls of those that believe in the 
Lord Jesus, as in the two texts last quoted. In others 
we are told of the judgment to come, and of the different 
lot of the righteous and the wicked ; as in the discourse 
of our Lord recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of 

♦ Acta xxiv. 14, 15. t John iil 36. t John iii. 14-16. 
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Matthew^s Gospel, and concluding with the words, " And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal." * In some, we are told, as 
in the passage just referred to, that Christ Himself shall 
be the judge of all. "When the Son of Man shall come 
in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall 
He sit upon the throne of His glory. And before Him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and He shall separate them one 
from anoth^, as the shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats." f And so the Apostle Paul says, " For we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad." J In other passages we have the resurrection of the 
dead clearly asserted, the resurrection " both of the just 
and unjust ; " § whilst in some of those in which the 
resurrection is most strongly presented to our view, it is 
merely the resurrection of the just that is spoken of, in 
order to the consolation and encouragement of the followers 
of Christ, that they may rejoice in hope, and run on their 
way rejoicing. Nowhere do we find a full statement of all 
that belongs to this doctrine, such as we expect in a work 
of systematic theology. No doctrine is thus set forth in 
Scripture, but there is no difficulty in obtaining a clear 
view of the whole by comparing together the different 
passages of Scripture which relate to it. The doctrine 
that Christ is the judge, and the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, are the two doctrines concerning the 
future state which may be regarded as peculiarly belonging 
to Christianity ; for although a belief in a future state 
and a judgment after death have prevailed, as we have 
seen, amidst very great religious darkness, these two 
doctrines are really known only by the revelation con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, and are clearly and fully 
set forth in the New Testament only. It is in the 
epistles of Paul that we find the resurrection most clearly 

♦ Matt. XXV. 46. f Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 

^ 2 Cor. Y. 10. § Acts xxiv. 15. 
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declared, and its essential connection with the most 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel exhibited; although 
it gives no peculiarity to his theology, and the writings of 
the other Apostles perfectly accord with it, and in some 
passages may even be held to imply it, — as when Peter 
says, '^ There shall come in the last days scoffers, walk- 
ing after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the 
promise of His coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, 
that by the word of God the heavens were of old, and the 
earth standing out of the water and in the water : 
whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished: but the heavens and the earth, which 
are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men. But, beloved, be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lord is 
not slack concerning His promise, as some men cpunt 
slackness ; but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance. But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up. Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat? Nevertheless 
we, according to His promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, 
beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent 
that ye may be found of Him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless.'* * The Apostle John clearly presents to us 

* 2 Pet. iii. 3-14. . . 
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loth the resurrection and the judgment in his description 
of one of the wondrous visions seen hy him in Patmos. 
" And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; 
and there was found no place for them. And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God ; and the books 
were opened : and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life : and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it ; and death and hell delivered up the dead which 
were in them : and they were judged every man accord- 
ing to their works."* 

The Apostle Paul seems to delight in dwelling on the 
doctrine of the resurrection! That doctrine was evidently 
present to his mind when he wrote these words in his 
second epistle to the Corinthians, calling them to the 
contemplation of their glorious hopes : " For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house 
which is from heaven : if so be that being clothed we 
shall not be found naked. For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not for that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life." t The doctrine is more 
plainly asserted in the following passage of the first 
epistle to the Thessalonians. '^ But I would not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no 
hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with Him. For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are 
asleep. For the Lord Himself shall descend from 

* Rev. XX, 11-13. t 2 Cor. v. 1-4. 
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heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God : and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first : then we which are alive and remain shall he 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord." * In the epistle to the Philippians also Paul 
says, "For our conversation is in heaven; from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto His glorious body, according to the working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto 
Himself." f -A.nd here we find an assertion of that 
spiritualisation and glorification of the bodies of the 
redeemed which may be said to complete the promise of 
salvation, but which is not spoken of in any of the 
passages already quoted. It is brought forward, however, 
very prominently in the fifteenth chapter of the first 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, where the subject of 
the resurrection of the just is treated much more fully 
than anywhere else in Scripture, objections to it, refuted, 
and difficulties solved, and the doctrine shown to be 
essential to the Christian system, so that a denial of it 
implies the rejection of the whole, and if it were taken 
away, the fabric would fall into ruin. " Moreover, 
brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand ; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in 
vain. For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ; and that He was buried, and that He 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures : and 
that He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve : after 
that, He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once ; 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep. After that He was seen of 
James; then of all the apostles. And last of all He 

* I Thesfi. iv. 13-17. t Phil, iii zo, 21. 
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was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time. . . • 
Now if Christ be preached that He rose from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of 
the dead ? But if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen : and if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, 
and we are found false witnesses of God ; because we 
have testified of God that He raised up Christ : whom 
He raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. For 
if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised : and if 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in 
your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished. If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable. But now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of 
them that slept. For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits; 
afterward they that are Christ's at His coming. Then 
Cometh the end, when He shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father ; when He shall have 
put down all rule and all authority and power. For He 
must reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.* For 
He hath put all things under His feet. But when He 
saith all things are put under Him, it is manifest that 
He is excepted which did put all things under Him. 
And when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in alL 
Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, 
if the dead rise not at all ? why are they then baptized 
for the dead ? And why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour ? I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth 

* More correctly translated, ** Death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed.'* 
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it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and drin^; for to- 
morrow we die. Be not deceived: evil communications 
corrupt good manners. Awake to righteousness, and sin 
not ; for some have not the knowledge of God : I speak 
this to your shame. But some man will say, How are 
the dead raised up ? and with what body do they come ? 
Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die : and that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain : but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed His 
own body. All flesh is not the same flesh : but there is 
one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another 
of fishes, and another of birds. There are also celestial 
bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but the glory of the 
celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another. 
There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon, and another glory of the stars: for one star 
differeth from another star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. It is' sown in corruption ; it is 
raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour ; it is 
raised in glory : it is sown in weakness ; it is raised in 
power : it is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living soul ; the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural ; and afterwards that which is 
spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy; the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy ; and as is . the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And as 
we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. Now this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. 
Behold, I show you a mystery ; We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
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twinkling of an eye, at the last trump : for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 
So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. death, where is thy sting ? 
grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of death is sin ; 
and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." 

We have seen that our Lord Himself during His 
ministry on the earth taught the doctrine of a future 
state, and gave the promise of everlasting life to all that 
believed on Him. We have also seen how He accepted the 
doctrine of the resurrection when questioned by the 
Sadducees, and corrected the low and carnal notions of it 
on whidi they sought to found arguments against it. It 
remainyonly to show, from one or two sentences from His 
discourses recorded in the fifth and sixth chapters of the 
Gospel of John, how He brought forward this doctrine, 
and declared that by Himself the dead were to be raised : 
" For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth 
them ; even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. For 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son ; that all men should honour the 
Son, even as thev honour the Father. He that honoureth 
not the Son honoureth not the Father which hath sent 
Him. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that heareth My 
word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God : and they that hear shall live. 
For as the Father hath life in Himself; so hath He given 
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to the Son to have life in Himself; and hath given Him 
authority to execute judgment also, because He is the Son 
of Man. Marvel not at this : for the hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation." * Here we have 
first the quickening of the spiritually dead to spiritual 
life, spoken of under the figure of a resurrection of the 
dead; and then, in the two last verses quoted, the 
resurrection of the body, as effected by the same power. 
And in the next recorded discourse of our Lord we read 
that He said — still connecting together the new life 
imparted to the soul, and the promise of the resurrection 
of the body — " And this is the Father's will which hath 
sent Me, that of all which He hath given Me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day. 
And this is the will of Him that sent Me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on Him, may have 
everlasting life ; and I will raise him up at the last day. 
... No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me draw him : and I will raise him up at the 
last day." f 

The miracles wrought by our Lord in raising the dead 
to life — the raising of Lazarus, of the widow's son of 
Nain, and of Jairus's daughter — could not teach the 
doctrine of the general resurrection of the dead to persons 
previously unacquainted with it, although they might 
confirm the belief of it in those to whom it was familiar, 
and produce in their minds a more lively impression of 
its reality and importance. They were, however, calcu- 
lated, like the similar miracles recorded in the Old 
Testament, to teach and assure men that death is not the 
extinction of human existence, and so to lead to the 
thought of a future and eternal state. But their great 
purpose, as of all the other miracles of Christ, was to 
manifest His divine power, and to prove the validity of 

* John V. 21-29. t John vl 39, 40, 44. 
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His claim to be received as the Messiah, the incarnate 
Son of God ; whilst, at the same time, like most of His 
miracles, they manifested the tenderness, compassion, and 
lovingness of His human heart. His own resurrection 
from the dead is most intimately connected with the 
doctrine of the resurrection of all, both of the just and 
unjust ; as the Apostle Paul shows in the fifteenth 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians. The 
connection of the resurrection of Christ and the ever- 
lasting life of His people must at once be seen to be a 
necessary connection by every one who knows and accepts 
the system of doctrine taught in the Scriptures. It 
appears from what the Apostle says — that Jesus " was 
delivered for our oflfences and raised again for our 
justification.*'* Having taken our sins upon Him, and 
borne the wrath due to them — ^having, in almost His last 
words upon the cross, proclaimed His work finished, and 
the atonement therefore fully made — He was raised up 
from the dead as no longer chargeable with the sins — 
sins not His own, but ours — for which He had fully 
satisfied the law, and was openly justified in the sight 
of the universe. But He died as the representative of 
His people, and He rose still their representative. His 
justification was their justification, in so far that it 
virtually included it and secured it, the benefit being to 
be imparted to each one in due time. And thus all the 
blessings of the spiritual life, and of that eternal life in 
heaven which is its consummation, including the resur- 
rection of the body, and its transformation into a glorious 
body like that of Christ Himself, evidently appear to be 
derived from and owing to the resurrection of Christ 
But other considerations must come in ere we can see 
how there is a necessary and intimate connection between 
the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of the 
unjust, whose resurrection is not a resurrection of life, 
but of damnation. We have the key to the explanation 
of this in the saying of Paul, that Jesus Christ was 

* Rom. iv. 25. 
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^^ declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead." * By His mediatorial sufferings and work, Jesus 
has won for Himself a mediatorial kingdom, in which He 
has power over all in heaven and in earth. ^^ He must 
reign," says the Apostle, speaking of the very subject of 
the resurrection, ^^ till He hath put all enemies under 
His feet," — until even " Death, the last enemy, shall be 
destroyed." t He ^^ being in the form of God," we read 
in the epistle to the Philippians, " thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God : but made Himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men ; and, being found in fashion as 
a man. He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
[until] death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father." f Elsewhere we are told that the power of God 
is put forth in and for His people, " according to the 
working of His mighty power, which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him 
at His own right hand in heavenly places, far above all 
principality and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but in 
that which is to come : and hath put all things under 
His feet, and gave Him to be head over all things to 
the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all." § Here we see the special relation of 
Christ to His Church, and His people's special interest in 
His death, resurrection, ascension, and glory; we see also 
that His power over all creatures, the power by which 
He will raise up both the righteous and wicked from their 
graves and will judge them in the great day, belongs to 

* Rom. i. 4. +1 Cor. xv. 25, 26. See p. 135, note* 

J PhiL ii. 6-11. § Eph. i. 19-25. 
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His mediatorial exaltation and glory, to the kingdom 
which He has purchased for Himself by His mediatorial 
work of suffering and obedience. 

We see in the fifteenth chapter of his first epistle to 
the Corinthians how the Apostle disposes of objections 
against the doctrine of the resurrection.. " But some man 
will say, How are the dead raised up ? and with what 
body do they come ? Thou fool, that which thou sowect 
is not quickened except it die. And that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain : 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to 
every seed his own body." * He points to the wonders 
of nature, with the facts of which all are familiar, and says 
in effect. This is not more wonderful than these, not more 
completely beyond our knowledge of how it may be brought 
to pass. 

The objections advanced against the doctrine of the 
resurrection, as if it were a thing that must be held 
incredible from its sheer impossibility, are still the same 
as in the Apostle's day, and his reply is still complete 
and conclusive. 

^* How are the dead raised up ? " says the infidel. To one 
who denies the existence of God, or who denies that the 
Holy Scriptures are to be received as the Word of God, 
we may still allege as sufficient to take away all the force 
of his objection, the wondrousness of the things which we 
know to take place in nature, as of the germination of 
the seed, involving the decay of all but a little part of it, 
and the development of that part into a new plant, with 
a '^ body " very unlike the seed from which it sprung. 
He who cannot explain the one of these things, which 
daily observation compels him to admit, is too bold when 
he pronounces concerning the other that it is impossible. 
To him who acknowledges the existence of God, and that 
He is the Creator of all things, it is perhaps enough to 
suggest the consideration that the power put forth in the 

* I Cor, XV. 35-38. 
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creation of man may surely be deemed sufficient for the 
resurrection of his dead body. The question, How are the 
dead raised up ? needs no further answer. We do not 
know how many of the most common things in nature are 
effected, and it is absurd for us to make it an objection to 
the doctrine of the resurrection that we know not how the 
dead are to be raised. 

But there is the further question of the objector, " And 
with what body do they come ? " The Apostle replies to 
this, not directly, but by showing how unreasonable a 
question it is. And this he does by referring to the 
difference between the plant and the seed from which it 
sprung, which yet have a certain identity, are one from 
first to last. In our day, infidelity has taken advantage 
of the discoveries of modern science, seeking to found 
this objection upon them, and so to urge it with new force. 
How, it is asked, can the body that was laid in the grave, 
be raised up in the resurrection ? What has become of 
the bodies of those that died hundreds or thousands of 
years ago ? or even of those who died but a few years ago ? 
They have been corrupted and consumed, great part of 
them has been absorbed by the soil, or has passed away 
into the air, and the matter which composed them has 
gone to the building up of other organisms, has entered 
into plants, has entered into animals, and has even formed 
part of the frames of other human beings. All this is 
true, but very little to the purpose. It is probably even 
true that the multitude of human beings that have lived 
and died upon the earth has been so great, and the portion 
of matter forming the earth's substance which has ever 
formed part of human beings is so small, that if all were 
restored at once to life with bodies such as they had before, 
there would not be matter enough for them. It may be true, 
also, that if they were all placed together on the face of 
the earth, there would not be room for them. But, still all 
this is nothing to the purpose. As to room, we are not 
to take for granted that this earth is to be the habita- 
tion, or that it is to be the sole habitation, of those raised 
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Tip in the resurrection. And personal identity does not 
depend upon the identity of the material particles of which 
a body is composed. It is not so as to the identity of 
an individual plant from the state of seed to its perfect 
growth, and to the last moment of its decay. The seed 
dies in the ground, to use the illustration of the Apostle, 
and yet it is quickened, and *^ God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own body." 
And thus it is with the animal also, from the first 
development of foetal life through birth, youth, maturity, 
and old age, till death. Thus it is with man, as with the 
lower animals. And such are the processes of change 
continually going on in the body, that both in plant and 
animal much new matter is ever being added, and much 
of the matter that formed the body is passing away from 
it. It passes away at every moment, by insensible 
exudation through the pores of the skin and by the breath. 
It is deemed probable by the most cautious and trust- 
worthy physiologists that not one particle of the matter 
forming a human body now was contained in it seven 
years since. Yet we do not hesitate to speak of the man 
as the same man, to identify the adult or the aged man 
with the boy that once played on the school-green or wa,s 
hushed to sleep on the nurse's knee. In what then does 
personal identity consist, or on what does it depend ? 
It is a difficult metaphysical question, and probably the 
best and wisest answer we can give is that of profound 
humility. We do not know. Certainly it does not con- 
sist in or depend upon identity of material particles. 
Equally certain it is that it does not depend upon nor 
consist in identity of form. The form is perpetually 
undergoing change as well as the component matter. 
There is a wide difference in form between the young oak 
as it first appears above the ground, with its two seed- 
leaves on the top of a little stalk, and the monarch 
of the forest with stately stem and wide-spreading 
branches and countless leaves, amidst which the birds 
of the air find their habitation. There is a wide 
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difference in form between the child and the man; 
between the man in the pride of his strength, and the 
aged grandsire, shrunken and bent down, with withered 
cheeks and dim eyes, and tottering steps and feeble arm. 
Yet we never doubt the identity. Whatever dijSficulty we 
may find in it metaphysically considered, we have no 
doubt of it as a fact. Every one accepts it as a truth, and 
every one feels compelled to act upon a belief of this 
truth. Why then should we be perplexed with doubts and 
diflSculties about the resurrection because we cannot 
understand how the personal identity of men is to be 
maintained ? The question of the infidel objector is a 
mere cavil, pretended to be founded on science ; but 
science gives us a ready answer to it, to the effect at least 
of showing that it is frivolous and worthless. 

And here it is to be observed that a great mistake 
is committed by many good men, who give a handle to 
the infidel by stating the doctrine of the resurrection 
erroneously, so as to give his objection an apparent value 
which does not really belong to it. It would be of great 
force against their view or fancy, but it is of none 
against the doctrine as exhibited in Scripture. They 
speak of the gathering together again of every material 
particle that formed the body in life, and the resuscitation 
of the body materially the same. They evidently take 
for granted that this is the Scripture doctrine, and yet 
nothing like it is taught in Scripture, and the Apostle 
Paul may be safely said to teach the very opposite. His 
words plainly imply it. There is not a little senti- 
mentalism about the ^^ precious dust" and so on; all 
which is worth nothing, and in no way concerns the real 
hope of the believer. The Apostle, having spoken of the 
change from the seed sown in the ground to the body 
that shall be, a change which certainly involves much 
change of the particles of matter that form the body' of 
the plant, goes on to say: "All flesh is not the same 
flesh, but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. There 
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are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; but the 
glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial 
is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one 
star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead; it is sown in corruption, it 
is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power : it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body."* The Apostle here presents a view of the resur- 
rection absolutely opposed to the notion of the body 
consisting of the same material particles of which it 
consisted at any period of its former life. He represents 
it as the same body, yet different ; how different, who can 
tell? For who can tell what the "spiritual body" is 
formed of or is like, or what properties it possesses, which 
comes in place of the " natural body " ? Who can tell 
what the body is like which is raised in incorruption and 
in glory and made like to the glorious body of Christ? 
Almost all that we know, and we learn it entirely from 
revelation, is that it will be glorious, with a glory and 
excellency to us now inconceivable ; that being incorrup- 
tible, it will be subject to decay and change no more ; and 
that it will still, somehow or other, notwithstanding all 
this difference, be the very body of the believer that lived 
upon the earth, and served his Divine Lord, and died, the 
identity preserved notwithstanding all the change. 

The description which we have in Scripture of the 
bodies of the saints raised up in glory is, like the 
description which we have of the heaven itself in which 
they are to dwell, merely calculated to fill us with 
expectations of a glory and excellency and blessedness 
far exceeding all which we can at present understand or 
fully conceive, and promising the realisation of our best 
desires and hopes, whilst yet we have nothing to gratify 
our curiosity. The account we have of the glorified body is 

* I Cor. XV. 39-44. 
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in such general terms as to leave us still in ignorance of 
much that we might naturally wish to know. The 
description of heaven is in figurative language, which we 
certainly err very much if we understand literally; but 
beyond this we can hardly go. The glory and the 
blessedness are at present inconceivable to us, and it has 
pleased God so to represent them to us as only to inspire 
the hope of them and the desire for them, without giving 
us an exact view of their nature, which at present it 
might be utterly beyond our powers to conceive, and the 
full discovery of which might be inconsistent with our 
present inferior state. 

But " there is one glory of the sun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one star 
difiereth from another star in glory. So also is the 
resurrection of the dead." * That is, as we understand the 
meaning of the Apostle, there are different degrees of 
glory in heaven, even as there are different degrees of 
grace on earth, — different degrees of faith and piety 
among true believers, and different degrees of earnestness 
and activity in their master's service and in the abundance 
and value of their good works or fruits of righteousness. 
Good men have sometimes been staggered by this doctrine. 
It has seemed to them as a necessary consequence of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, a necessary fruit of its promises, 
that every saint in heaven should be equally happy and 
equally glorified. The Apostle Paul plainly teaches the 
contrary. There is to be a reward of works, not a reward 
of merit or of debt, but of grace. The distinction is of 
infinite importance; and this doctrine of the reward of 
grace is as plainly taught in Scripture as the doctrine of 
judgment according to works or the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith ; and indeed it is one of the links which 
connect the one with the other. Although there is a 
crown of righteousness laid up not only for Paul and such 
as he, the most eminent and tried servants of Christ, but 
for all them also that love His appearing,! that is, for all 

* I Cor. XV. 41, 42. 1 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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true believers in Christ, yet it does not follow that the 
crown of one shall be equally glorious with that of 
another. The very contrary evidently appears to be the 
truth, according to the verses just quoted from the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. And this view is not only 
scriptural, but reasonable. How can any man suppose 
it otherwise? Is it to be imagined that every babe in 
Christ, the believer of weakest faith, and whose steps in 
this world have been most staggering and his course 
vacillating, is at once on his entrance into heaven to be 
exalted to a glory as great as that of Paul and other 
apostles, of martyrs, and of the most devoted servants of 
Christ, whose faith has showed itself strong in the greatest 
sufferings, or by the spending of their lives in works of 
greatest usefulness ? Is it to be imagined that the infant 
snatched away by death from its mother's breast at once 
attains to all the "knowledge, and all the joy and glory, 
now belonging to Abraham or to David, to Peter or to 
Paul, to Huss or Luther, to Calvin or Knox, to Schwartz 
or Henry Martyn, or to Chalmers ? The Apostle Paul 
plainly teaches otherwise. There are degrees of glory 
and there are degrees of joy. It is not that the happiness 
of every saint in heaven is not perfect. He has happiness 
to the utmost of his capacity. But the capacity of happi- 
ness is greater in one than another. All bear the image 
and reflect the glory of Christ, but the image of Christ 
is more gloriously reflected by one than another, " One 
star differeth from another star in glory.'' The souls of 
men must enter the other world with very different 
degrees of knowledge as well as of every Christian grace. 
We may well suppose that one of the joys of heaven is 
the continual increase of knowledge, of which there can 
be no end, as God is infinite, and even eternity may be 
occupied in searching out and admiring His works ; but one 
must begin there from a lower level than another ; and as 
he makes progress, his happiness and glory will increase. 
We come now, in conclusion, to a question on which 
revelation throws less light than many are apt to wish 
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that it did — the state of separate spirits. Some of the 
remarks already made may seem to bear on it, but they 
really do not bear on what maybe called the fundamental 
question, if the souls of men, absent from their bodies, 
are conscious and active, delighting in the presence and 
fellowship of God in heaven, increasing in knowledge, 
joy, and glory, — or, on the contrary, if they are the souls 
of the wicked, enduring wrath and woe, — or if they are 
unconscious, and are destined to remain unconscious 
until united with their bodies again at the resurrection ? 
This last view has been adopted by some whose views 
on the most important points of Christian doctrine have 
been very various, although the former view is that 
generally prevalent in the Christian Church. It is 
remarkable how little the Scriptures say on the subject of 
the state of separate souls. But there are texts which 
seem to throw some light on it so far as to show that it 
is not a state of unconsciousness, but a state either of 
happiness or misery. There is, for instance, the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus. ^' There was a certain rich 
man, whicli was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day : and there was a certain 
beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full 
of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man's table: moreover, the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham's' bosom: 
the rich man also died, and was buried ; and in hell he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham 
afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried, and 
said. Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented in this flame. 
But Abraham said. Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented. And besides, all this, between us and you 
there is a great . gulf fixed : so that they which would 
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pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to 
us that would come from thence. Then he said, I pray 
thee, therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my 
father s house : for I have five brethren ; that he may 
testify unto them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment. Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and 
the prophets ; let them hear them. And he said. Nay, 
father Abraham : but if one went unto them from the 
dead, they will repent. And he said unto him. If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead." * Great 
caution is unquestionably requisite in the interpretation 
of parables ; and very erroneous inferences might be drawn 
from them, and often have been, by looking to some of 
their details, without regard to the purpose for which 
they were spoken and the lesson they were intended to 
teach. Here the lesson is stated in express words, and 
the purpose of the parable declared in the last verse: 
^' If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead." It 
may, therefore, be said that, as we do not suppose the 
parable of the Good Samaritan or that of the Prodigal 
Son to be narratives of actual events, but merely to have 
been framed for the illustration of great truths and duties, 
so neither are we to suppose this parable to record what 
actually happened in the case of a certain ungodly rich 
man and of a certain poor and much afflicted but pious 
beggar, or to have been intended to teach us that con- 
versation actually takes place between saved and lost souls 
across the great gulf fixed between heaven and hell, or 
that a view of the one place and its inmates is before the 
eyes of those in the other. But all this being granted, it 
is still difficult to resist the conclusion that the conscious 
happiness of the souls of good men and the misery of the 
souls of bad men, in a state of separation from their 
bodies, is implied in the parable. 

More confidently, perhaps — and, at all events, with 

* Luke xvL 19-31. 
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perfect confidence, we think — may the same conclusion 
be derived from the words of our Lord to the thief on the 
cross, who manifested in his dying words repentance and 
faith, and addressed in prayer the Saviour who was crucified 
along with him, saying, "Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom." "Jesus said unto him, 
Verily, I say unto thee. To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise."* It seems marvellous that any one should 
find it possible to resist the evidence of these words, or 
should regard the " To-day " of our Lord as including a 
long period of unrevealed duration, extending from the 
moment when the words were spoken to the end of the 
world. It may be safely held that the dying penitent 
did not so understand them, and it does not seem to be 
going too far to say that he was not meant so to under- 
stand them. Are we, indeed, to imagine that the promise 
has not yet been fulfilled, but awaits its fulfilment at the 
consummation of all things, when the general resurrection 
shall take place ? If it were not that we know it has 
been entertained by a few good men, we might well think 
this idea needed only to be stated to be summarily 
rejected. As for the notion that the case of the dying 
thief is an exceptional one, and that, because of the 
extraordinary circumstances in which his confession of 
Christ was made^ the special grace of immediate admission 
to conscious happiness was granted to his soul on its 
separation from the body, but that no inference from this 
is warrantable with respect to other believers, it is not 
worthy of a moment's consideration. Yet as, through 
what may be called an eccentricity of mind, some good men 
have entertained it and given utterance to it, the remark 
may be made, that if the case of the penitent thief on the 
cross warrants no general inference on this point, it 
plainly warrants no general inference on any other, and 
can no longer be quoted as proving the abounding mercy 
of the Lord towards sinners repenting at the close of a 
long ill-spent life, or confirming His gracious declaration 

* Luke zziii. 42, 43. 
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that whosoever cometh unto Him shall in no wise be 
cast out. 

The same conclusion may also be regarded as following 
almost, if not altogether, irresistibly from the Apostle's 
words in his epistle to the Philippians : " For to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. . . . For I am in a 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better." * How could it be 
gain to die ? how could it be far better to depart from this 
world than to remain in it, if a departure from this world 
were not to be an immediate entering into the joy of the 
Lord, but on a long period of blank unconsciousness? 
And to the same effect may be quoted also the words 
of Paul to the Corinthians : ^^ Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing that whilst we are at home in the 
body we are absent from the Lord." f The expectation 
of immediately entering into glory cheers the soul of the 
Christian in the prospect of death — the expectation of 
being no longer absent from the Lord, but of enjoying 
His fellowship and love more perfectly than is possible 
in the present state of being ; whilst also the believer's 
hopes and expectations extend on to the resurrection of 
the body and the completion of his salvation — except as 
to the eternal increase of knowledge, love, joy, and glory 
— in the glorification of the very body, its being made 
like to the glorious body of Christ. 

There is another question connected with the doctrine 
of a future state, which presents greater diflSculty to the 
inquiring mind than any of those already considered — the 
question if souls separate from the body recognise each 
other, the souls of those who have known and loved each 
other upon earth. The difficulty which attends this 
question arises from the nature of the subject, as wholly 
belonging to a sphere into which we cannot carry our 
observations and research, and from the want of clear and 
positive revelation concerning it. The .Holy Scriptures 
have evidently been written only to teach us the things 

* Phil. i. 21-23. + 2 Cor. y. 6. 
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needful for our salvation. They tell us nothing on many 
points on which we would very naturally wish to have 
information, but on which it is not necessary that we 
should be informed in order to our serving and glorifying 
and enjoying God in this life, and pursuing the right 
way to the attainment of the promised blessedness 
of His people in the life to come. It is exceedingly 
pleasing to think that in heaven, when we enter it, our 
arrival will be hailed with joy by those who have gone 
before us, and that we shall not have to wait — ^perhaps for 
thousands of years — until the resurrection in order to 
renew ouf sweet intercourse with our most beloved 
relations and friends. And the general consideration that 
God evidently approves — and the Scriptures show that He 
approves — of the pure natural affections of the human 
heart, — affections which He Himself has implanted for 
beneficent purposes, — may be said to make it at least 
extremely probable that all possible gratification of them, 
and a far higher gratification of them than is possible on 
earth, will be granted in a better world. As they are 
sanctified, by grace in God's people here, and made 
conducive even to their spiritual progress and welfare, so 
it may be expected that they will subsist amidst the glory 
of heaven, and will add to its holy happiness. The love 
of Jesus for His disciples. His love for the family of 
Bethany, His especial love for the Apostle John," embolden 
us to expect with confidence the perpetuation throughout 
eternity of the natural affections which contribute so much 
to the happiness of the present life. There are also 
passages of Scripture which, although they cannot be 
said to contain a distinct revelation on this point, yet 
seem to favour the view naturally arising from general 
considerations. Reference may be made to the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus as one of these. When 
David said concerning his deceased child, " I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me," * it seems unnatural 
to understand the words otherwise than as expressing an 

* 2 Sam. zii. 23. 
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expectation of immediate reunion in heaven, on his own 
departure from the present world. Still this is a point 
on which, as has already been said, we have not that 
clear evidence of revelation which we have on all points 
concerning our salvation. 

Of course, the possibility of recognition and affectionate 
regard and sweet intercourse among the souls of saints in 
heaven can only be admitted by those who utterly reject 
the notion that the spirits of the dead slumber in uncon- 
sciousness till the resurrection. The objections which are 
sometimes advanced against it are the same with those 
which are urged against the belief on which it is dependent, 
that the souls of men at death immediately enter on an 
existence of happiness or misery. It is sometimes said that 
we imagine what is altogether contrary to our experience if 
we imagine that souls not united to bodies can have any 
communications with one another, or even any thoughts or 
feelings. Is not the brain, it is asked, the organ by which 
we think ? How then can we imagine any thinking to be 
carried on without it ? Do not all our communications 
with our fellow-men depend upon our bodily organs ? How 
then can we suppose communication of thought or feeling 
to take place without them? But this is to make the 
limits of our experience the limits of all possibility, the 
limits of our knowledge the limits of all truth, than 
which nothing can be more presumptuous or absurd. If 
we admit the existence of angels — as every one who believes 
in the Bible must — we must believe in thought, and 
feeling, and intercourse, and activity, in spirits having no 
bodies like ours. And why not then in our souls whilst 
separate from the body ? 

The doctrine of a future state depends on the doctrine 
of the existence of God, and follows as a consequence 
from it. There may be men who doubt or deny it, who 
have not advanced to complete speculative atheism, but 
they have gone far in that direction. The man who 
does not believe in a future state cannot regard God 
as a Being with whom he has much to do. He must 
needs live without God and without hope in the world. 
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PARTI III. 



THE TWO GREAT DOCTRINES OF FREEMASONRY, IN 
THEIR RELATION TO ITS PRINCIPLES AND LAWS. 

The two great doctrines of the Existence of God and a 
Future State must be regarded as lying at the foundation 
of the whole system of Freemasonry. It is essentially a 
religious system; it requires religion, and seeks to pro- 
mote religion, and these are the only religious doctrines 
a belief in which it absolutely requires. But these are the 
fundamental doctrines of all religion. There can be no 
religion without them. Religion*^ binds man to God; 
it inspires him with the fear of God. The idea of religion 
is incompatible with that of atheism. But the man who 
does not believe in a future state is practically an atheist. 
He acknowledges no relation to God which should lead 
to fear, or hope, or love, or obedience. To him, as to the 
most absolute speculative atheist, the moral law is 
nothing. It does not concern him, according to the 
profession of unbelief which he makes. If he observes 
any of its precepts, it is from no religious motive, but 
from motives of worldly prudence, because he thinks his 
80 doing likely to be conducive to health and long life, to 
the fullest enjoyment of the pleasures of this life, or to 
pecuniary gain. He has no motive powerful enough to 
resist any temptation that may offer him present advan- 
tage in the transgression of any of these precepts. He 
leeps them because it suits him ; he is ready to transgress 
them if it should seem to suit him better. 

Properly, then, and wisely, did the first founders of' 

* From Latin rt'ltgo^ to bind back. 
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Freemasonry make it a fundamental law that no candidate 
shall be admitted into the Masonic Brotherhood who 
does not profess his belief in the existence of God and 
in a future state. He who does not can be no good 
member of human society, and he is utterly unfit to be a 
member of a society which exists for the very object of 
promoting amongst men the knowledge of God, the fear 
of God, the love of God, the obedience of His laws, the 
faithful discharge of all the duties of the domestic and 
social relations, with temperance, chastity, industry, 
honesty, and every virtue that can adorn the human 
character, and thus to increase happiness on the earth, 
and to brighten life on earth with the hope of heaven. 

That no one shall be initiated as a Freemason who does 
not believe in the existence of God and in a future state is 
laid down as a law of the Brotherhood in the ancient and 
unchangeable Landmarks ; and in the whole history of 
Freemasonry no attempt has been made to set aside this 
law. It has, on the contrary, been abundantly confirmed 
by the Constitutions and Laws that have from time to 
time been framed, and by the practices which have been 
adopted wherever Freemasonry has existed; by the 
universal practice of mingling religious services with the 
work of Lodges, — the reading of the Word of God, praise, 
and prayer ; by the appeal to God as the Sovereign and 
Judge of all in the very oath which every Freemason 
takes ; by the place given to the Bible in the Masonic 
system as the great light of Freemasonry ; and by the 
great number and variety of religious truths and lessons 
taught in Masonic symbolism. 

From all this it very certainly follows that if a candidate 
has been admitted into the Masonic Order on a false pro- 
fession of his belief in these two great doctrines, he ought 
to be at once expelled when this fact becomes known. A 
Freemason uttering profane and impious language, and 
scoffing at all religion, ought to be visited with severe 
censure ; and if he persists in his evil conduct, he ought 
at least to be suspended, if not expelled. Freemasonry 
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requires a man to be true to his religious profession ; and 
he is as far as possible from being so who, professing to 
believe that there is a God and that there is a future 
state, scoffs at the idea of fearing or serving God, of 
praising Him, or praying to Him^ or at the hope of 
heaven and the danger of hell. 

It is to be observed, however, that whilst a belief in 
the two great doctrines of the existence of God and a 
future state is absolutely required in every Freemason, 
no further religious belief is so required. If a Free- 
mason professes himself a Christian, he must show 
himself a true Christian by living and acting accord- 
ing to his profession, or he cannot be accounted a 
good and worthy Freemason. But even where the pro- 
fession of the Christian faith is all but universal, the 
profession of it is not indispensable to the admission of 
a candidate. A Jew may be admitted ; and there are 
Masonic Lodges which reckon Mohammedans, Parsees, and 
Brahmins among their members. All this is perfectly 
consistent with the fundamental principle that none is to 
be admitted who does not believe in God and a future 
state. 

As men of different religious faith may meet in the 
Masonic Lodge, and be united in the happy bond of 
Masonic brotherhood, so the most different views among 
persons professing the Christian religion may be held 
among the Brethren. A Roman Catholic is equally 
admissible with a Protestant, a Unitarian with a Trini- 
tarian. And, that there may be nothing to mar harmony 
in the meetings of the Lodge, religious discussions there 
are strictly forbidden. A Freemason is not forbidden by 
the laws of his Order to engage in religious discussiops 
elsewhere : it is only in the Lodge that he is under any 
restraint in this respect ; although the love of peace, 
which Freemasonry much inculcates, may be expected to 
prevent him from indulging in that acrimony and bitter- 
ness by which religious controversies have too often 
been characterised ; and still more, he fails to maintain 
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the character of a good and worthy Freemason if, in the 
conduct of any discussion, he is guilty of any unfairness. 
He may be expected to contend for what he believes to be 
truth, and to maintain its cause against error, seeking its 
advancement amongst his fellow-men, and thus striving 
to promote their welfare. In all this he acts in accordance 
with Masonic principles and lessons; but if he is tempted 
to seek victory rather than truth, he acts contrary to 
them, and not to the honour, but to the discredit, of the 
Masonic order. 

Freemasonry seeks to unite men, so far as they can be 
united, by a common bond for co-operation in the prose- 
cution of great and noble objects, for their individual 
improvement, for the increase of domestic happiness, 
through the better fulfilment of all the duties of the 
domestic relations, for the promotion .of knowledge and 
of all the arts and sciences, and for the promotion of the 
peace and good order of society, of piety and of virtue. 
But two cannot walk together unless they are agreed — - 
agreed at least as to some most essential principles. In so 
far as religion is concerned, Freemasonry finds its common 
bond, the basis of union in the Brotherhood, in the belief 
of the two great and essential doctrines of the existence 
of God and of a future state. Those who reject these 
doctrines are too widely separated in principle from those 
who hold them for any true union to exist between them. 
They have no purposes and objects which they can prose- 
cute in common; and the unbelievers are devoid of all 
the principles which would warrant that trust in them 
which is necessary to participation of counsel and co- 
operation in works. Nay, the works which religious men 
think it most desirable to carry on with earnestness, 
utter infidels may be expected to regard with indifference 
or contempt. 

An interesting question, however, arises as to the 
interpretation and application of the Masonic law, which 
excludes from the Order all who do not hold the two great 
religious doctrines treated of in this work. What is to 
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be deemed a sufficient profession of belief in the existence 
of God and of a future state ? It can hardly admit of 
dispute that the Masonic law requiring belief in a future 
state must be held as implying a belief in a judgment to 
come, an apportionment of future happiness and misery 
according to the conduct of men in the present life. It 
would make the law altogether nugatory to suppose that 
a belief in mere prolongation of existence after death, 
without anything in that belief to connect it with the 
interests of morality, or the moral character of the man 
professing it, may be held to be enough. If this would 
satisfy the requirement of the law, according to a strict in- 
terpretation of its terms, it certainly would fail in all cases 
of the kind described to serve the purpose for which it 
was intended. It appears, therefore, very evident that 
the belief in a future state required by Masonic law 
must be held to imply a belief in a judgment ; although 
it does not follow that it implies a belief in a great day 
of judgment or in the resurrection of the dead. 

In like manner, as to the doctrine of the existence of 
God, it may be professed in words, whilst in substance 
it is denied. A Pantheist may profess to believe in the 
existence of God. But Pantheism is only Atheism in 
disguise. The belief that God is the universe, and the 
universe is God, is utterly opposed to a belief in the 
existence of a personal God, a God to whom we are 
responsible. Creator, Supreme Euler, Lawgiver, and 
Judge. The very idea of a God vanishes when it is 
attempted to identify the universe with God. That which 
Freemasonry requires must certainly be held to be a 
belief in a Creator who maintains and governs the 
universe which He has created, a God holy, wise, and 
good, the Lawgiver whose law we are bound to obey, and 
who will judge us according to our works of obedience or 
disobedience. The doctrine of the Pantheist makes his 
profession of a belief in God perfectly worthless. It is 
the speculation of a false philosophy and nothing more. 
It has no bearing on the moral principles, character, or 
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conduct of the man who holds it. Not such a belief was 
intended in the Masonic law, and to accept such a belief 
as satisfying its requirements is to interpret it otherwise 
than according to its true meaning, and so that it shall 
not serve its purpose. A man who avows that he holds 
the doctrine of Pantheism is no more entitled to initiation 
in Freemasonry than one who plainly declares that he 
is an atheist. 

Again, Polytheism is so contrary to the idea properly 
expressed by the words, " I believe in God," that the 
Masonic law must be held as excluding the Polytheist. 
We are accustomed to include many different religions 
under the name Heathenism. Even among those who 
profess the same form of Heathenism, there are great 
differences. There are esoteric doctrines taught amongst 
certain cultivated and educated classes, and there are 
exoteric doctrines received by the less enlightened mul- 
titude. Thus it was amongst the ancient Egyptians. 
There is no doubt their priests long retained in some form 
the doctrine of a Supreme God, whilst the people knew 
nothing of it, and in the basest superstition worshipped 
many imaginary gods, all regarded as possessing limited 
although great powers, and many idols, and even four- 
footed beasts and reptiles, and the very plants of their 
fields and gardens, their leeks and other useful vegetables ; 
so that a Roman poet, himself a heathen, ridiculed them, 
speaking of them as a singularly happy people, whose 
gods grew in their gardens. The religion of the Hindoos 
is an excessively gross Polytheism, and amongst the great 
mass of the people there seems to be no notion whatever 
of the existence of a Supreme God ; but some of the more 
learned Brahmins profess a belief of this kind, and it 
finds countenance from the most ancient of their sacred 
books, whilst the sacred books of more recent date are full 
of the worst Polytheism and idolatry, — ^a fact which may 
be regarded as affording an argument in favour of the 
opinion that whatever remains of truth there are in the 
religions of the heathen world, have been traditionally 
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derived froin a primitive religion, having its origin in 
divine revelation. 

It is very evident that, according to a fair interpretation 
of the Masonic law requiring a belief in the existence of 
God, it must be necessary to make a difference in the 
application of it, even with regard to persons nominally 
of the same religion, that religion being one of the forms 
of heathenism. The law may perhaps be held to warrant 
the initiation of a Hindoo who professes his belief in a 
supreme* God, notwithstanding all the errors which are 
joined with that belief. But it cannot reasonably be 
held to warrant the admission of an absolute polytheist, 
who knows no other God than the multitudinous imaginary 
beings — odious conceptions of the misguided human mind 
— that are the general objects of Hindoo worship. Some 
of the philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome may be 
deemed to have held views which would have warranted 
their initiation as Freemasons ; and the fact appears to 
be that Freemasonry existed among them, and to it 
probably the most enlightened of them were indebted for 
their superior knowledge and wisdom; but nothing can 
be plainer than that the law of Freemasonry would not 
permit the admission into the brotherhood of mere 
worshippers of Jupiter and Juno, and Diana and Mars, and 
Venus and Bacchus, and the other deities who were fabled 
to hold their councils on Olympus, quarrelling and 
contending with each other, and indulging the fleshly 
lusts which make men vile. A belief in the gods of the 
Grecian or Eoman mythology, or of any other mythology, 
is a totally different thing from a belief in God. 

It is only, however, with regard to persons of the most 
educated classes of the most civilised heathen nations 
that the question on which these remarks have been 
made can ever be expected to arise. The mental and 
moral degradation which always accompanies absolute 
polytheism makes the multitudes of the heathen, even 
in India and China, utterly ineligible for admission into 
the Masonic Order, and very unlikely to seek it. The 
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admission of an African fetish-worshipper is* not for a 
moment to be thought of. And the " customs " of 
Dahomey and Ashantee would be an insuperable barrier 
against admission, whatever belief might be professed. 

It seems unnecessary to examine with much care the 
question about the eligibility of the Buddhists of the East 
Indies and China. Buddhism, in its pristine form, is an 
absolute denial of the existence of God ; and yet, by a 
straDge transmutation — ^which, however, very strikingly 
shows the strength of the religious sentiment in man, 
and how impossible it is for him to put away from him a 
sense of dependence, or to live without some regard for a 
higher power and some object of worship — Buddhism 
now appears as a worship of Buddha, to whom temples 
are erected, and priests minister, and multitudes throng 
to offer prayers and adorations before his uncouth image, 
and to present flowers as an act of homage, no animal 
sacrifice being made. The question of the admission of 
a Buddhist into the Masonic Order has not, that we are 
aware, practically arisen. When it does — as it is not 
unlikely that it may, for many Buddhists are men of 
intelligence and far advanced in civilisation — it will be 
necessary that their profession of belief in God shall be 
fully investigated as to its import, and considered in 
relation to the Masonic law. A similar remark may be 
made concerning the Confucians of China. 

Similar in character to the question just considered 
concerniug the law that requires belief in the existence 
of God is one concerning that which requires belief in the 
doctrine of a future state. That it requires a belief in a 
judgment and in future rewards and punishments has 
already been suflSciently pointed out. It may be asked, 
however, if a belief in the transmigration of souls would 
satisfy the requirement of the law ; and this is a question 
of some diflSculty, as, according to this belief, so prevalent 
in the East, the good are rewarded in the higher state 
into which their souls enter, and the bad are punished by 
their souls being made to enter the bodies of some of the 
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meanest of the lower animals. But, where the highest 
good of all is represented as absorption into the Deity, 
which is tantamount to annihilation, being an end of 
distinct personal existence, it seems most reasonable to 
hold that this is not, in a proper sense, the doctrine of a 
future state. 

The great importance of these two doctrines of the 
existence of God and a future state makes it desirable 
that all Freemasons should deeply study them, and the 
arguments by which their truth is proved, — so that they 
may hold them with all confidence and be continually 
influenced by them. They are important in relation to 
the intellectual development of man ; they tend to the 
elevation and improvement of the mind. Still more are 
they important in relation to moral character. Apart 
from them there is no foundation for morality ; there can 
be no distinct and fixed moral principles, nor can moral 
principles have any hold upon the heart so as to influence 
the life. They inspire the heart with hopes which sustain 
and cheer amidst all the trials of life and in the prospect 
of death. They are thus most essential to everything 
for which Freemasonry exists, for the attainment of every 
object which it contemplates. 

Great, therefore, should be the care taken by all Free- 
masons to inculcate these great truths, to confirm the 
belief of the younger Brethren, and to fortify them against 
the assaults, whether open or insidious, of the infidelity 
that, in these days, exerts itself much to make conquests, 
and so to widen the sphere of its desolation. If the 
present work shall contribute in any degree to furnish 
materials for this purpose, — if it shall help to confirm the 
faith of any Brother, — if it shall prove useful in supply- 
ing arguments to repel the arguments of the infidel, — ^if 
it shall preserve any reader from being caught in the 
snares of infidelity, or aid in delivering any one from 
these snares, its author's labour will not have been spent 
in vain, his highest object will be attained, his utmost 
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wish will be gratified. In the hope that such results may 
in some measure follow from its publication, he ventures 
to commend it to the regard of his Masonic Brethren, 
and in all humility he commends it to God, whose blessing 
he entreats upon it. 



THE END. 
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